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AN IDEAL OF QUAKERISM. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

IT is evident that no Ideal of a Community can be 
anything more than an individual conception. 
These sketches - make no other pretension. Yet the 
writer may fairly claim to have had large opportunity 
for the study of his subject, having been for nearly half 
a century a close observer of all that relates to the 
Society, a diligent reader of its literature, and during 
the greater part of that time a deeply interested partici- 
pator in its affairs. 

I was born in the reign of Quietism, the period 
which is often referred to as that of lifeless formality. I 
have no desire, however, to forget the deep, calm, soul- 
nursing influence of that time ; of this, more hereafter. 

I was the son of out-and-out Quaker parents. My 
mother was a " convinced " Friend. I have a lovely 
miniature of her in early womanhood, in a coquettish 
hair-dress with abundant curls, and with a fashionable 
short-sleeved and short-waisted bodice. Of course, 
when she " turned Quaker " all this was reversed. But 
as for her Quaker boy, never son of a gipsy had a more 
light-hearted, health-inspiring time. I remember no re- 
straint nor imposition painfully or regretfully. I made 
life-long friends of streams and woods and countless 
living things in the fields and lanes and on the heath- 
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1. AN IDEAL OF QUAKERISM 

covered hills around my Derbyshire home. I was taught 
"all things civil and useful,'' and all things healthily 
beautiful in literature that my young brains could 
master. Being passionately fond of poetry I revelled in 
its rich fields, and of my own free choice made a special 
studyof mental and moral philosophy. Thus the reader 
may judge how much needless pity has been lavished 
upon " the poor little drab-coloured, straight -laced 
puritans" of those immemorial days. Many a time, 
from boyhood up, I have thanked God that I was born 
a Friend ; for Quaker babies are, without any mystic 
ceremony, birthright members of the Church of their 
Others, and comparatively few of them, I suppose, have 
anv inclination in after life to sell their birthright for any 
price whatever. 

The last fifty years of which I have spoken has been a. 
stirring and eventful period in the religious world. 
Indeed, there is no institution, civil or religious, that has 
not been sensibly moved by it. Great waves of popular 
feeling — sometimes, for a while, apparently retrogressive 
— but mainly in the onward direction, have swept over 
and through all the old bulwarks, testing their stability 
to the utmost. None of them have preserved exactly 
their ancient form and colour; and, of course, it cannot 
be said that daring this period no changes have passed 
over the Quaker Ideal. If that were so, it would be a 
bad omen. Any system that is not amenable to pro- 
gressive change, as regards the outward and visible 
application ofits principles, must stagnate and die. But) 
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INTRODUCTORY 3 

on the other hand, nothing that is radically sound, 
nothing that has a Divine basis, as, for instance, Chris- 
tianity itself, or the revelation of religious truth contained 
in the Bible, need fear dissolution, nor even serious 
disintegration. The trembling that has seized upon 
some Christians lest the present shakings and sittings 
should annihilate for the coming time the foundations of 
Christian faith, is a groundless and unworthy weakness 
— and Quakerism, in its root and essence, is much too 
good a thing to be ever annihilated. It may puffer — it 
has suffered temporary — and, so to speak, local damage, 
but I am confident that it has persistent vitality. If it 
be enfeebled in one quarter, it will assuredly spring up in 
pristine vigour in another ; and often, I daresay, where 
it is least expected. 

For, although the Quaker Ideal of to-day is a his- 
torical development, differing considerably in outward 
semblance from its original, and although the Society 
of Friends is, I think, the most thorough Democracy in 
the world, it contains also, strange as it may seem, an 
enormous element of persistent, almost obstinate, con- 
servatism. Changes of appreciable importance, and of 
a visible character, have always been resisted stubbornly. 
Slowly and insidiously some important doctrinal inno- 
vations have, it is true, taken root. But there has been, 
from time to tim^, a remarkable tendency (latterly 
amongst younger Friends) to revert to original prin- 
ciples. The changes which most strike the public eye, 
such as those in dress and language (and others, as, for 
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instance, modifications in the administration of the 
Discipline), are not, in my opinion, of such a character 
as seriously to affect the genuine Quaker Ideal. But to 
this subject I shall probably refer hereafter. 

An Ideal Figure with a grand ancestral lineage reach- 
ing back two centuries and a half, and which stands for 
several millions of fairly sensible and intensely earnest 
people of past times, and forty or fifty thousand of the 
present day, must needs be worthy of careful study. 

The originality, the infJe.vible uprightness, thorough- 
ness, and persistency, the air of quiet self-possession, and 
of unmistakable, if somewhat frigid, dignity of this 
historic character ; even his quondam picturesque 
quaintness, and the supposed mystic nature of his creed, 
are ail attractive features for the student and the historian. 
But the history of the Society has not yet been written. 
The task, indeed, is by no means an easy one. Only a 
Quaker Scholar, " to the manner born," perhaps, with 
some generations of Quaker blood in his veins, a man of 
large sympathies, and possessing an intimate knowledge 
of the entire subject, could hope to do it any sort of 
justice. 

The representations of Quaker manners which have 
been popular of late, in novels, are most ludicrous 
travesties of the reality. " The Quakers, a Study " by 
F- Storrs Turner, recently published, although largely 
sympathetic and true in one grand particular, is greatly 
out of proportion in other parts. And it ends with the 
announcement that the Society received its death-blow 
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forty years ago, and since then, has been practically dead 
and buried ; startling news to some of us ! 

No — the task is impossible to an outside observer. 
You might as well introduce an uneducated rustic to the 
Apollo Belvedere or the Discobolus, and expect him to be 
ravished by their artistic beauty. Probably all that he 
would notice would be the peculiarity of their costume. 
For, indeed, the public has become used to judge of us 
almost exclusively by such ** outward and visible signs'* 
as dress abd language, and the legend of inviolable 
silence which has fastened upon us. Yet these things 
were never more than temporary and almost accidental 
accessories, with a basis of sound principle, easily pushed 
to extremes. They never indicated more of the real Man, 
than the hard rough shell of an oyster tells of the sur- 
prising strength and pearly beauty, and delicate flavour 
within. 

Truly we have need to be ashamed that, even yet, so 
littlie is known of us and our principles, even by educated 
Englishmen ; for they are by no means disinclined to be 
informed. A few useful efforts in this direction have 
recently been made, but by far the greater part of the 
Society's literature is out of date, and practically in- 
accessible. 

The Early Friends were very diligent in promulgating 
and defending their opinions through the press. Many 
of their Eminent Ministers felt it laid upon them, as a 
religious duty, to leave behind them Autobiographies or 
"Journals." One or two of these, as John Woolman's 
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and Stephen Grellet's, are known and appreciated ; but I 
many others contain wonderful, it may even be said, I 
unique accountsof deep personal experience and unflinch- 
ing faithfulness to conviction which I heartily wish were 
more read by our own members in the present day. I I 
fear that comparatively few of them have any idea of the 4 
wealth of instruction which may be derived from tho: 
quaint old volumes, in rusty brown leather bindings, 
which may yet be found here and there on the topmost | 
shelves of old Quaker family libraries. F. A. Budge has u 
done good service, by condensing and rehabilitating very J 
ably some of these remarkable hooks. Why do we s 
down so quietly under the imputation {sometimes, 
suppose, meant as a compliment), that we "are not aM 
proselytizing bodv ? " If we heartily believe in our own ] 
principles, we ought to be in deep earnest to convince 
others of their superior truth and value. A dumb 
exhibition of princi pie (absolutely indispensable and even 
eloquent, in a way, as present example is), is not enough. 
Even the Saviour's pattern of holy living, without His 
abundant and glorious word-teaching, would have been 
^how terribly — incomplete I 

I once visited a town where Friends had been pretty 
numerous, but had dwindled. The chief remaining 
representative of the body was a truly remarkable figure. 
He stooped a httle with age, and walked with a sub- 
stanlial silver-headed cane. He wore a broad-brimmed 
drab beaver hat, looped up, I think, behind, a long 
waistcoat, knee-breeches, and shoes with large silver 
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buckles ; his face was a perfect picture of serenity and 
benevolence. As hec^ept musingly to the little meeting- 
house, with ,ape4utnd behind his back, people lifted their 
hats ioidgte man who would not have taken off his own to 
jsdie 'Queen. He was greatly respected and even loved in 
a way ; but imitated ? followed ? — people would as soon 
have thought of seeking fellowship with a ghost ! They 
regarded him as having climbed on to his individual 
pedestal by some occult process which was no business 
of theirs. They were informed nothing about it, and 
they never dreamed of enquiring. 

One can hardly help regretting that such people are 
now obsolete, for they were real saints in their way ; but 
a voiceless angel would be an unscriptural and worse 
than useless appearance upon the Earth. The Quaker 
Ideal of to-day is not statuesque and dumb, but living 

and voiceful, and its motto is 

" Listen to God, and persuade men." 
My present purpose, then, is not to write history, 
but rather to present an Ideal picture of what I conceive 
nineteenth-century Quakerism ought to be, and to some 
extent actually is. No doubt some fault will be found 
with my performance ; probably no two men would draw 
the picture in exactly the same lines. But it may safely 
be said that should any friendly reader be pleased to 
acknowledge the portrait here presented as a fairly 
satisfactory likeness, nobody on that account will 
seriously dispute his title to the distinction of the good 
old family name, and ** coat of arms.'' 
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CHAPTER II. 
WORSHIP. 



n the Ministry), I shall I 
significance of the I 



IN this and the next chapter, (oi 
endeavour to illustrate the 
motto which I have chosen, 

" Listen to God, and persuade i 

I put Worship in the foreground of my picture because J 
it is a subject that combines and expresses more of the J 
real character and spirit of the religious profession that 1 
dictates it than any other cognizable symbol. And there ] 
is no other sign that separates the Ideal of Quakerism | 
from that of every other denomination so obviously and 
conclusively as this. Anyone who has taken the trouble ] 
to compare the forms of public worship in vogue a 
the Churches of Christendom with each other, and with J 
the mode! of the Society of Friends, will see at once ] 
that there is a far wider and deeper distinction betw 
the Quaker Ideal and that of any other community, than i 
there is between aiiy two of the other systems ; and that 
this difference is not one of Social usage only, but that it ' 
involves other and far more important questions. 

We Friends lament what strikes us as the superficial, 
and the almost mechanical character of some of the acces- j 
sorifij of popular worship. We think that they have, i 
the very nature of things, a strong tendency to depreE 
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genuine individual worship, and to substitute for it in- 
fluences of an essentially inferior nature. They tend, we 
think, to obscure the sense of personal responsibility in 
the act of worship ; and above all, they seem to us sig- 
nally to fail tO'lead the worshippers up to the great truth, 
the recognition of which we believe to be still the most 
pressing need of the day, — that access is freely open to 
everyone through our living Lord Jesus Christ to God 
Himself ; the only true and sufficient Source of light and 
peace. 

And this leads me to a thought which is very prominent 
in the minds of Friends, viz. : — that the true conception 
of worship is much wider and deeper than is commonly 
supposed. I fear it must be said that the popular con- 
ception is almost entirely confined to />w6/fc worship ; and 
in it is involved the supposed necessity of the mediation 
or intervention of a professional minister or priest. If 
this be anything like the truth with regard to the average 
popular estimate of worship, it seems to us to indicate 
either a lamentable want of insight into the Spirituality 
of the Gospel dispensation — or an almost equally 
lamentable bondage to established custom. 

Let us put in opposition to it the Quaker Ideal. 
With us public worship means primarily and principally 
an opportunity for people to meet together, to wait upon 
and get help from God. It presents a noble public 
testimony to our belief in the immanence of the Divine 
Spirit ; our faith in the actual fulfilment of the Saviour's 
gracious promise to be in the midst of those who meet in 
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His Name. The thought of mutual edification, and ofl 
reference to the teaching of Scripture truth is not ex- I 
eluded, but it is not the main idea or purpose. * 

Now this " waiting upon God," in secret prayer and J 
thanksgiving and reverent expectation, ^this communiooJ 
with God through the Holy Spirit, — being at once tha 1 
very essence of worship and a strictly individital«x«ase, 1 
cannot be supposed to be coitfined to the occasii 
public wBMihip, noT to be dependent in any degree upon . 
human intervention or prescribed ritual. We ought t 
feel and understand that this privilege of secret personal 
access to God our Saviour is never withdrawn froi 

If we are true to our convictions, we do not spend a I 
day even of business engagements, or innocent n 
tion, without many interludes of happy soul-invigorating ] 
worship ; and thus (and thus only) are we likely to resort ] 
to public worship in a frame of mind in which we are 1 
prepared fully to enjoy it and to profit hy it. Worship, I 
in brief, is a daily, an hourly, and a life-long exercise. 

There is, then, no real difference between the nature of I 
individual (personal) worship, and that of a Congrega- | 
tion. It is essentially the same in a closet and . 
" Church." From first to last it must ail be (so far as it j 
is of any value) a verysolemn and intensely real exercise i 

■ There are no people who more iruly value Ihe Sacred Writings 1 
than Ftieods do. They almost universally read them once or twica^ 
a day io iheir families : but they assemblefor Divine Worship hoping ^ 
and expecting to meet with the Being who inspired the writer 
Scripture, and who teaches and inspires men as truly lo-day a 
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of the individual soul. It is, therefore, surely — a very 
serious thing to introduce into the formula of worship 
any device with a view of gratifying the " aesthetic 
tastes " of the worshippers ; anything that has even a 
remote tendency to substitute pleasing emotions— sensa- 
tionalism of any kind — for genuine personal devotion, 
and the devout listening of each separate soul to the 
voice of God ! Is it possible to devise any uniform, pre- 
scribed mode of " Service," to be conducted and 
administered throughout by an appointed officer, that 
shall express the entirely honest feelingsand camad&oas 
of all who participate in it ? That much sincerity of 
purpose and a truly devotional spirit may co-exist with 
these conditions, is not questioned. The point is, do 
these conditions minister to genuine Spirituality ? To 
put the matter with Quakerly straightforwardness, is this 
prescribed ceremonial — beautiful in a way — but humanly 
devised, — undeniably formal and repetitious,— weari- 
some, to say the least of it, to minds thirsting for, or 
accustomed to, a reasonable degree of freedom and 
spontaneity and direct Divine influence ; — is this the best 
Ideal that can be conceived of true Spiritual worship ? 

It would be an easy task to go on describing what the 
Quaker Ideal of Divine Worship is not : it is far more 
difficult to tell, in a way that will be intelligible at once 
to those habituated to the ordinary methods, what it is, 
and all that it involves. It is largely based, as I have 
intimated, upon the Idea of individuality ; also upon 
that of the solemn nature of the exercise or act of 
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Worsliip ; in this latter thought emphasizing greatly the 
sin of Insincerity. The uttering or joining in the 
utteranceof words, whether spoken or sung, expressive 
of penitence and faith, love and gratitude, which are not 
absolutely from the heart, must be, — at least it seems so 
to a Friend, ^very far short of that great Ideal of 
Worsliip : 

" In Spirit and in Truth." 

Add to this the fact that no merely human instrumen- 
tality, or priestly mediation, is sufficient to reach and ■ 
ministerto the infinite and unseen variety of the SpiritualB 
conditions and needs of a congregation. I 

So, then, the conclusion seems to us inevitable thatfl 
Worship, being essentially an individual act, must undetfl 
all possible conditions preserve that character. Eveo.l 
public worship cannot escape this absolute law. It /nu^tl 
be individualized before it can be of collective valucj 
The idea of deputed responsibility, and of a congregation B 
content to be fed and guided week by week by a mere J 
human shepherd, is surely below the Christial Ideal. ■ 

This was the conclusion at which the early FrlendsJ 
arrived, and then, they saw no alternative but that of ■ 
meeting in solemn silence as a basis and preparation for I 
the true Worship for which the Father is seeking. Were ■J 
they wrong, or mistaken ? If so, how and why ? This I 
was too serious a matter for trifling or indecision, and so ■ 
it tested, at once and severely, the genuineness of their 1 
hold upon another of the foundation stones of the Quaker M 
Ideal — Thoroughness : — the unpopular acceptance of aa 
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principle " at any price," for which on another subject 
Friends have been so foolishly taunted. 

But I think we may fairly claim for the Society of 
Friends that they have completely distanced all others, 
in modern times, in the degree in which they have prac- 
tically recognized and have sought by their efforts to 
uphold Christ's own plain conditions of discipleship. 
One need not hesitate to aver that entire conformity to 
the Spirit of His teaching and example, regardless of 
difficulties and consequences, must constitute the 
broadest and firmest foundation stone of any true Ideal 
of Christianity. 

And therefore (to revert to our study of the right 
theory of public worship) we need not consider for a 
moment how ** beautiful," how ** impressive," how 
"venerable," how much to the taste of the average 
religious public are the customary forms and methods 
adopted by most Christian congregations. If they con- 
tradict the essential principles at which we have arrived, 
we must not hesitate to put them aside. It would be 
faithless and unworthy to do otherwise. 

For what are they, after all ? They can claim nothing 
more than human authority. They nay have embodied 
the best ideas of entirely earnest and honest men in past 
ages. But such an origin confers upon them no sort of 
sacredness. We owe allegiance to a higher teaching 
and authority than that of Convocation, or Synod, or 
Ecclesiastical decree. All honour to the noble band of 
courageous men and women — real martyrs to a great 
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and worthy cause — who first fearlessly broke away from j 
Conventional bondage, and ungrudgingly yielded upgoods. A 
and freedom, and life itself, rather than sacrifice to what ] 
they felt to be the false god of custom and superficiality. 

Now, finally, for the Ideal of a genuine Friends' 
Meeting. Would that I could translate into words the 
solemnity, — the restfulness, — the overshadowing of the I 
very Spirit of Worship, — the nearness of the Sacred 1 
Presence, — the clearly audible whisper of the "Still J 
small Voice," inviting all to draw nigh to God, in spirit J 
and in truth ! 

The sweetness, the reasonableness, the reality of it 1 ] 
God is indeed " a Spirit," not to be worshipped by men's 1 
hands, as though He needed anything ; not to be gratified 1 
by smooth words nor pleasant sounds. He dwelleth not 
in temples made with hands. Better — far better — the ] 
straw-thatched cottage of the pious poor than the gor- 
geous edifice that fills the mind with its glory ! Best of j 
all, the house not made with hands, the imperishable 
Holy place of a loving, humble, submissive hui 
heart ! 

On a beautiful, still Autumnal morning, in Derbyshire, 1 
1 walked four or five miles through the country, in order 
to attend a meeting in the neighbouring town. I was a ; 
stranger and alone ; but I needed neither companionship i 
nor talk. The sweet, fresh morning air — the beauty of I 
the scenery — the worshipping silence of the fields, 
thrilled now and then by the song of a robin, soothed my t 
mind into tranquillity. My heart seemed irresistibly J 
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lifted up to the God of nature and of grace, in adoration, 
and love. When I entered the simple old fashioned 
Meeting-house, and sat down amongst some twenty or 
thirty others, no lower note was struck ; there was no 
violent change of surrounding or of feeling. I simply 
worshipped on — but evidently, in company. One felt as 
though everybody — down to the three or four children 
present, must be really worshipping. 

And so, for a while, we sat in an atmosphere of restful, 
refreshing peace and thankfulness ; not doubting that 
the Lord Christ was true to His promise, and was verily 
in the midst of us. Unless the Bread of Life was a 
fable, we fed upon it. 

The Meeting-house dated from 1672. The date was 
carved in stone over the door. All the woodwork, — 
beams and seats, — were of oak, now dark with age. 
Through the lozenge-shaped panes of the leaded windows 
streamed the long misty rays of sunlight, shining full in 
the tranquil motherly faces of the two "women Friends" 
who sat in the ** gallery." They, however, heeded it not, 
beyond shading themselves a little with their hands. 

After about half an hour's enjoyment of this eloquent 
silence and inward communion, one of the men in the 
gallery, (not the one at the ** head," but a younger man, 
a stranger, I think, like myself), rose, and in a gentle 
and somewhat tremulous voice, said : — 

" ' If thou hadst known the gift of God thou wouldst have asked of 
Him, and He would have given thee living water.' The greatest gift 
that God ever gave to man is His Divine Son, the Lord Jesus Christ. 



He himself 
ihe end of the world.' I 
ming. Did not our hearts 
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But His human life and teaching. His death aod 

only the beginning of His mediatorial ministry for 

said : ' I-o 1 am with yon always, evec 

am sure that He has been with us this morning. 

burn within us, while He opened to us the Scriptures ? Have we not J 

been refreshed by draughts of living water ? " Then, after a 

he proceeded very earnestly : 

■• Lord ! increase our Faith ! When will men believe Ihat Christ:] 
is not dead, but alive, for evermore ? Believe that He still lives nol 
only nmongil them, but ia them if they will have Him in deed and ill 
truth ? When will they believe that He is Ij>rd of the Bible, and of 1 
' The Sabbath Day ' ? When will this world, in which He lived and I 
died and rose again to redeem, really ' Crown Him Lord of all * ? 1 
Oh hasten the day," cried the inspired preacher, lifting bis hands,. 1 
trembling with the fervour of his prayer, — " O hasten. Lord, the day I 
when every eye shall be opened to see Thee : aye, eveo those who ] 
have pierced Thee : and all men shall cast their : 
religious things which their hands have made, to the moles and bats, 
and worship God alone!" Then, dropping his voice to the same 
gentle lone in which he commenced, he said meditatively, as though 
he were speaking to himself,—" Thou wouldst have asked of Hin 
and He would have given thee. ' Ask and ye shall receive.' B 
comforted dear heart ! Hagar in the desert, ■ thy son dying tor 1 
thirst ' ; look up ! The Water of Life is nearer 10 thee than (hott I 
ihinkest 1 Arise and drink, drink deeply of the water that quenches I 
the soul's thirst for ever. If thou had'st asked. He would havB I 
given thee, believe Him, ask Him. trust Him, and ihou shnll, yeaJ 
positively, thou shall receive ! " 

He sat down. There was a mysterious power in his I 
simple words which stamped them as words given him J 
to speak by Him who first spoke with authority. And 1 
note that his discourse had not ruffled in the least the | 
worshipping atmosphere in which he spoke. ThereJ 
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followed another interlude of silence. A woman Friend 
in the body of the meeting afterwards offered a brief 
prayer, and then we separated ; still, I trust, many of us 
consciously worshipping. 

Then, if the great religious public, returning from its 
devotions, had confronted one of us with a kind look of 
pity for our mystic enthusiasm, or with a suggestion 
that it would have done us good to have heard the grand 
anthem that was chanted at the neighbouring Church, 
they would, I think, have met a man, answering the 
poet's fine description, of one possessed by strong and 
true secret convictions — 

•• Who, amid all men, bore himself thereafter 
Smit with a solemn and a sweet surprise, 
Dumb to their scorn, and turning on their laughter 
Only the dominance of earnest eyes !" 
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CHAPTER III. 

MINISTRY. 

" IVe persuade men." — 2 Cor. v, 11. 

THE Quaker Ideal of Christian Ministry differs, 
as much as that of Worship, from the popular 
conception. The latter, whilst it sadly restricts the 
true scope and meaning of the term in one respect- 
gives it in another direction an extension — allots to it a I 
character and functions — which we Friends repudiate. , 

The Roman Catholic minister is, par exeelhnce, a 
Priest. Besides the ordinary duties of ministry, such as ' 
preaching and officiating in the ordinances of worship, 
he professes to exercise some tremendous mediatorial 
powers. He is the arch -representative of the ultra- 
hierarchical system, and stands at the other pole of the 
universe from the Quaker Ideal. 

The Church of England minister — the " Clergyman '*' 1 
— is also a Priest. He alone can officiate in the 
" national " consecrated buildings, and his presence is 1 
essential in every public religious ceremony. Without I 
his priestly assistance no one can be made a member of J 
the church, nor a "child of God," nor perform public ] 
worship, nor be married, nor buried. I am not now 1 
finding fault with him. I am simply defining his ] 
position, precisely as I suppose he would himself J 
define it. 
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The ministers of all the dissenting churches, except 
those of the Society of Friends, occupy nearly identical 
ground. Athough the priestly assumption is, perhaps, 
theoretically dropped, the mediatorial idea is, to a large 
extent, practically retained. The functions of the ofl&ce 
are the same as those of the Established Church. 
Prominent in all of them is the Jewish idea of a distinct 
class of men, who are set apart and educated for the 
ministerial office, and therefore they alone are competent 
to exercise it. 

Here is the fundamental difference between the Quaker 
Ideal and all others, — the former recognizes no division 
of the church into ** clergy" and "laity," — regarding this 
as an unscriptural and very mischievous distinction. 
. Unscriptural : — I do not quote much literal Scripture — 
not because I do not venerate it, but because all the 
systerns of the various churches are supposed to be based 
upon its models, and their exponents quote Scripture 
texts in support of their views. This apparent anomaly 
arises I suppose from the diverse principles of Biblical 
interpretation, which are prevalent. But I find it very 
difficult to understand how any method of interpretation 
can possibly set aside or greatly modify the clear 
utterances of the New Testament writers as regards 
Worship and Ministry, so as to invalidate at all the truth 
of the Quaker Ideal. 

The Apostle Paul, in several of his Epistles, says a 
good deal directly and inferentially upon these subjects. 
We should like to see how our Christian brethren of 
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other denominations gather from his writings any 
authority for the introduction of the priestly idea into 
the functions of Christian Ministry ; or even that of the I 
class distinction of Clergy or Laity. He speaks of a 
special call to the Ministry, and of special gifts {of the 
Holy Spirit) for its exercise. But where does he sanction , 
the idea that these persons are to be regarded as a class, 
upon a different footing from that of their brethren ? He 
always treats them as subject to the same social and 
economic laws and conditions; bound to " provide things I 
honest" for themselves and their families, aud even 1 
{according to the Apostle's own example) to be ready to 1 
contribute, if possible, to the help of their destitute 
brethren. They are worthy of all honour for their work's 
sake, and are to be provided with the necessaries of life 
when, for instance, they are away from home with the j 
Church's approval, as itinerant missionaries, and unable I 
for the time to pursue their worldly callings. In fact, we J 
find the Preacher upon the same footing upon which J 
every other man in Christian society ought to stand, if | 
he is legitiitiately unable for the time to provide for 1 
himself. Such, I think, is clearly the Apostolic idea of I 
the position of a Christian Minister. ' 

In regard to the specific functions of his office and the 
exercise of his gifts, I wonder exceedingly what people 
generally make of that apparently unmistakable passage, 
" If anything be revealed to another, let the f 
peace, for ye may all prophesy (preach) one 
all may learn and all may be comforted." ] 
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to make this appear to mean, that only one man in a 
congregation is to be allowed to preach ? 

I do not mean to assert — (I do not hold) — that all the 
usages of Apostolic days are to be exactly copied by us ; 
but whilst the majority of Christians profess to build so 
scrupulously and literally upon Scripture models, I am 
utterly at a loss to understand how they reconcile such 
utterances as I have above quoted with their own usages. 
I think I can understand how these usages originated, 
and how and why they have been perpetuated. I have 
also a painful sense of the difficulties in the way of 
altering them. But that they must be gradually 
modified, and eventually radically changed, I do not 
doubt. This, I know, is bold language ; but I believe in 
" the survival of the fittest" in the region of religion and 
ethics, as much as in that of nature. 

But Christian Ministry covers a great variety of 
service. It does not only consist in public or congrega- 
tional duty, such as preaching the Gospel, although that 
is, perhaps, its most important function. Every man, 
woman and child ought to be a Minister of Christ, in 
some way or other, for the good of mankind. To serve 
the Master freely and willingly without looking for any 
worldly advantage whatever, ought to be the greatest 
delight of His followers. Payment for such service (as 
the Apostle clearly puts it) is not a question of rights — 
the workman, to whatever craft or profession he belongs, 
being worthy of his meat, — and ** carnal things " being 
very poor value in exchange for Spiritual things. It is a 
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question to be decided upon the far higher and ndblei" " 
principle expressed in the words, " Freely ye have' 
received, freely give." I 

Why are there so few now-a-days to emulate the i 
example of the Great Apostle who, though he did not 
refuse free-will help from his friends when unavoidably 
needed, worked diligently at his trade, and gloried in 
making the Gospel without charge ? 

O, the blessed quality of service at the bidding of the 
living Christ, and performed for love alone ! There is a j 
potency and grace and heavenly flavour about it which | 
any touch of worldly recompense would mar. I have 
seen something, behind the scenes, of the effect upon 
Ministers themselves, of payment for service, and I can 
honestly say that ail I have seen strongly confirms 
my conviction of the evil of it. When the money 
element comes into the question, you may perhaps get 
more professional cleverness, more words uttered, and 
even more work— of a sort — done. But if that is the 
case, it is simply a proof of the degeneracy and feebleness 
of the Church, and it is at the certain cost of deteriorated 
average quality. If it be said that it is the only way to i 
get the work done at all ; that " what is everybody's ' 
business is nobody's " ; if people shudder at the thought i 
of leaving the religious care of the world to Love, and to 
the sense of obhgation to the Lord of the Harvest, an(i 
fancy that the whole thing would be neglected and the 
Churches emptied — what are we to say ? Has Christ . 
forsaken His Church? Is Christianity such a sickly i 
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and ungracious affair that money is to be, practically, 
the source of its energy, and the measure of its power ? 

But it may be objected that this is not stating the case 
fairly ; the payment of Ministers is not intended as a 
substitute for the element or motive of Love, but only as 
a means for making it certain that the motive shall be 
forthcoming for the service of the Church in an effective, 
continuous and cultivated form. Men, it is said, need 
to be specially educated for the Ministry ; and this 
education occupies some of the best years of a man's life, 
and is costly ; and people must be paid for all this, just 
as other specialists are, or the education would not be 
given. 

Now, this line of argument, we say, is based upon two 
mistakes. Such special training is not really necessary 
for a true Minister of Christ, nor is it well for a congre- 
gation to be dependent on any one man, however gifted 
or accomplished he may be. Were the twelve men 
whom Christ chose to he His first Ministers so trained ? 

We say that this special " Divinity " training has an 
inevitable tendency to substitute merely critical and 
intellectual interests and theological dogmas for the deep 
Spiritual truths in which all the vital power of the 
Gospel dwells. I have myself listened, with keen intel- 
lectual pleasure, to some of this brilliant scholarlj' 
preaching by professional Ministers, and also (especially 
in my younger days) to the simple, hesitating utterances 
of a few ** unlearned and ignorant " men, who were, 
nevertheless, wise in soul, and who spoke because the 
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Lord Himself had called them into His service, and'] 
qualified them for it. And I feel sure that for heart- 
reaching and soul -con verting power, the latter were by i\ 
far the more remarkable. But I am fain to confess withN 
regret that of late years I think the Society of Friends|| 
has been poorer in this kind of preaching than of yore. 

Let me not be misunderstood. It would be rank ioWy] I 
to decry intellectual cultivation in any class. It is a I 
good thing everywhere, an-i Friends have recognized this I 
by providing that all their members shall be carefully I 
educated under ail circumstances. The Apostle Paul 
was not a worse but a much better man for his work, 
because he possessed, according to the standard of his 
day, a cultivated mind. But what is to prevent Quaker 
Ministers from being cultivated men ? Many of them 
are so ; and if they retain their genuine Quaker principles 
and do not forget when preaching that they are not 
delivering a literary or even a religious lecture, but 
endeavouring to "persuade men " to faith and righteous- 
ness by the only means possible, namely, by the power 
of the Holy Ghost speaking in and through them, then, 
I say, it is all very much the better that they can express 
themselves grammatically and logically, and deliver their 
message with ability and force. Any man who desire* 
(as all good men should) to be made a Minister of] 
spiritual blessing to his fellows, will seek by every! 
possible means to train his faculties and store his mind i 
with all knowledge and acquirement which can a<isistl 
him in the delivery of any message of Life and Salvatio* J 
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which may be given him for his fellows. But he must 
always feel that these acquirements are not, in any 
respect or degree, of the essence of his Ministry — nor 
even, except in a very limited sense, necessary to it. 

I purpose continuing the consideration of this impor- 
tant subject in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MINISTRY. 

{Continued.) 

REFERRING my readers to the last chapter for the I 
outlines of the principles upon which the Ideal of | 
Quaker Ministry is based, we now proceed to cons 
the practical application and development of those I 
principles, 

I suppose some people will think that it was some- I 
thing more than a bold thing — rather a mad thing — for 1 
the founders of the Society of Friends to propose actually i 
to carry into practice the " counsels of perfection " 
contained in the New Testament with regard to J 
Worship and the Ministry. What! set up a church with i 
no visible head ; no officiating functionary ; no priestly J 
or mediatorial Representative ; no " service " provided ; 
no preacher of accredited ability appointed ; the whole J 
thing left to chance and to the uncontrolled activities and 1 
crotchets of anybody and everybody in the congregation ! 

No! These brave men did something better than that. 
They had no belief in the anarchy of the Ranters, or in I 
the Spiritual efficacy of mere talk^however eloquent or I 
clever. But they left nothing " to chance." They j 
fearlessly confided the government and oversight of e; 
congregation to the true Head of the Church, in whose 1 
Spiritual presence and guidance and qualifying power | 
they believed and trusted. And they did this, not in one I 
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experimental case, but in hundreds of places, almost 
simultaneously ; and what was the result ? Why, this ; 
— that a band of men quickly sprang up all over the 
country, whose unpaid and self-sacrificing zeal and 
heart -reaching Ministry took the nation by storm, and 
added to the New Church, daily, numbers of those who 
were seeking for a Gospel of practical efficacy. There 
was no lack of preaching in the manifest power of the 
Holy Ghost in those days ! 

Some of these Evangelists and true Reformers were 
'BKn of no great mental ability or acquirement — and 
others "wete iiighly-cultivated men — several had been 
Ministers in other denominations ; but the ** qualifica- 
tion" of the two classes was identical. It consisted in 
a deep personal knowledge of the way of Salvation, and 
in a vivid realization of the abiding presence of Christ 
in their hearts. They had themselves tasted of the 
"power of an Endless Life," dispensed to them, not by 
any outward ordinance, nor by any priestly mediation, 
but by Christ Himself. And so they repudiated every 
vestige of priestly assumption, and all class distinction. 
In their relations with men — ^earning their own living, 
and engaging in the various duties of secular life — they 
had the immense advantage of standing upon the very 
same ground as the people around them. They had the 
same temptations and difficulties and cares, making no 
claim to any special exemption or privilege on account 
of their line of service. This, and their manifest disin- 
terestedness could not fail to be a mighty power in their 
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hands. Not only would they have no pay for their work; ] 
but they were ready to lay down all they pos 
even life itself, if needful, in order to persuade men that J 
Christ had indeed risen and had spoke to them, 
was waiting to speak peace and purity and salvation t 
all who would listen to and obey Him. Will s 
bold enough to assert that these men (and thousands o 
others who have followed them in the same spirit) wer^l 
not true Ministers of Christ, and that they did not! 
preach the very essence of Saving Truth ? And is there I 
not here the true and safe basis of a Gospel Ministry? 

Well, and how, practically, has the plan worked? Just I 
as any sensible man of the present time, looking back I 
over the history of the Society, and upon its condition J 
to-day, would have expected. He knows well enough I 
that no possible system or institution worked by humaa.l 
instrumentality can escape flaws and failures; and, ac- J 
cordingly, it has to be confessed thaf the Quaker system fl 
has been subject, like other systems, to the two fol.T 
lowing causes of partial failure. Firstly, only a pro-k 
portion (perhaps a small one} of the men and worn 
who possess the best natural endowments for the woi 
and who might receive "calls" to the Ministry, yiel 
themselves to it. There are, unfortunately, in everj 
community so many who would rather be spectators tl 
labourers. And, secondly, some who undertake the wort 
have not, perhaps, either naturally or spiritually, 
needful qualifications, and have mistaken their calli 
But the wonder is that this latter difficulty has not be< 
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greater than it has proved. The fact isj that the prevail- 
ing sense of the Divine presence in the meeting exercises 
a mighty restraining power. No doubt there is need, 
sometimes, of much patient forbearance ; but there is 
the liberty quietly to ** leave what we cannot receive," 
pursuing our own silent meditative worship. This is 
not peculiar to Friends' meetings. Wherever a person of 
independent mind listens to religious teaching, he has 
sometimes to exercise the same sweet and reasonable 
liberty. 

There remain two special features of Quaker Ministry 
to which I must briefly advert. The first is — the public 
Ministry of women. Upon this point, perhaps, one need 
not say much in the present day. There have been so 
many proofs of the practical utility and adaptability of 
women's preaching on special occasions and to certain 
classes of people, that we scarcely need now to defend 
Elizabeth Fry and Mrs. Booth from the people (if any 
such still exist) who confuse the nineteenth century of 
western life with the semi-barbarous conditions of the 
east in the first century. 

Here let me remark that there is a striking character- 
istic about genuine, and — as Friends are fond of calling 
it-^** living " Quaker Ministry, which it is difficult to do 
justice to, or make intelligible, without laying oneself 
open to the charge of undue mysticism. 

Genuine Quaker preaching is always extempore, and 
it is "unstudied," — in the sense that it has not been 
"thought out" and put into form beforehand a$ a sermon. 
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The Minister does not decide before entering a meeting 
what he ma> feel called upon to say, nor even whethwB 
he shall speak at all. He literally trusts to the inspira-j 
tion of the Holy Spirit at the time and for the occasion- 
Now my testimony, from long and close observationj 
is this ; that such spontaneous preaching has a freshnesa 
and directness — ^a certain Spiritual quality which : 
religious parlance is called " unction," — an in 
which is truly a baptizing power : a strong evidence c 
the directness of its current from the Divine source. Yoiil 
may hear, as it were, the very bubbling of the Sacred 1 
Spring in it. I say, it has distinctly more of these fini 
Spiritual qualities than a prepared or carefully elab< 
rated discourse generally, or ever possesses. 

A Quaker Minister's "study" is just v/hat everjpl 
Christian's ought to be — not a place specially devotedj 
to the writing of sermons — but a place where, by meditaT | 
tion and prayer, and religious reading, in communioti^ 
with God, he may lay up mental and spiritual treasures 
which will serve his purpose when he comes to needfl 
them in any service to which he may be called. 

The last point in my sketch of Quaker Ministry iai 
important. It is this: the freedom of anyone to whoma 
a matter " is revealed " to express it. The diversity o 
service resulting from this freedom has often proved to b 
an invaluable help in a mixed congregation, where there! 
are often almost as many differently constituted, mindsfl 
(or, at any rate, minds differently circumstanced as re-f 
gaidsSpiritualneeds)asthere are persons present. Ihayt 
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myself often been struck with the interesting and instruc- 
tive character of the occasion, — when one speaker has 
delivered his message, as fat* as the subject impressed 
him, and when another has then taken it up and 
extended or varied the treatment, — how thoroughly 
and satisfactorily the matter has been dealt with, and 
usually, how harmoniously. Of course, there is not 
always entire correspondence of view in these utter- 
ances ; but even when this is the case, there is a breadth 
and freshness and freedom of thought evolved that is 
healthy and stimulating. 

These two striking features pf the Quaker Ideal — ^the 
individuality of Worship, and the freedom and spon-. 
taneity pf its unpaid Ministry, are points which the 
Society, at any rate in England, guards, and I trust 
will ever guard, with the most jealous care. 
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CHAPTER V. 
CREED. 

MY readers will probably think it high time that 1 
said something about the Doctrinal Belief < 
the Society : how much of the so-called " Orthodox 
Creed of Christendom it accepts, and wherein it differa, I 
This may seem almost an impossible task, inasmuch^ 
as we possess no written creed to which I can refer..! 
Our creed may be said to be contained in the HotyJ 
Scriptures — especially those of the New TestamentiJ 
But the interpretations which are put upon these 
writings by the Churches generally, are notoriously s 
various, that it says nothing to my present purpose, tofl 
. declare the high esteem in which we hold them, 
this 1 hope to speak in a future chapter. 

That remarkable series of documents called " ' 
Yearly Meeting Epistles," which have been annually^ 
issued uninterruptedly for more than 200 years, coo»B 
stitute the most weighty repository of hortatory i 
" doctrinal " matter that has been officially put forth b 
the Society, These letters are frequently referred to| 
as explaining and illustrating the tenets of the Society ^ 
but they possess no " canonical " authority ; and man; 
Friends would demur to giving assent to every docthi 
which they seem, now and then, to sanction. 

A creed (called " A Declaration of Faith ") originate 
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a few years ago amongst the " Friends " in America, and 
was presented to the London Yearly Meeting for its 
adoption. The large house was filled to overflowing by 
a grandly representative company of both sexes. There 
were, I suppose, over 2,000 persons present. The 
interest of the occasion was intense, surpassing that of 
any other Quaker event in my memory. The speaking 
was good and mostly straight to the point. 

Voting is never resorted to, — but the clerk had no 
difficulty in " gathering the sense of the meeting." It 
was not so much that the terms of the document were 
objected to, although it was evident that, had it come to a 
serious consideration of theniy the discussion would have 
been interminable. The main point was that English 
Friends would not have any written creed whatever 
imposed upon them. It was clearly seen that such an 
imposition would have rendered individuals who thought 
for themselves liable to the charge of " heresy " and want 
of unity with the Body, and would soon have been pro- 
ductive of an abundant crop of profitless discussion, and 
even dissension. 

It is not denied that each man ought to possess a 
religious belief of his own — of a more or less definite 
character. But any creed of to-day — corporate or indi- 
vidual — will certainly need revision, and may need 
amendment to-morrow. From first to last some of its 
details can only be tentative, unless the mind is hermeti- 
cally sealed against the influx of spiritual light and air. 
There will even be blank spaces left in it — only to be 
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filled lip, it nay be, in another state of being ; blanks 
which one or other of the churches has already filled with 
some bold theological device ; for the irresponsible 
impersonality of a Church will sometimes " rush in, 
where angels fear to tread." 

Now Creed means, literally, not profession, but Belief; 
and genuine Belief cannot possible be anything more or , 
less than a strictly individual concern. But as people, in I 
past times, shirked the trouble and (as they tried to 1 
persuade themselves) the responsibility of personal , 
search and conviction, the word was popularly trans- 
ferred from the individual to the corporate conscience. 
So that, in ray young days, one rarely spoke of the 
"Creed " of an individual except in reference to that of 
the Body to which he " belonged." But, happily, in the | 
present day, the dogmatic creeds of the churches, 
although they btill hold not a few careless or timid 
people in conventional bondage, are largely powerless to 
repress the search for truth, or to stifle the individual 
convictions of earnest minds. The professed creed of a 
church has now only an approximate reference to the real 
opinions of its members. Membership in a particular 
body is mainly an affair in the first place of " the accident 
of birth" or of social convenience. The churches are 
notoriously permeated through and through by whole- 
some "heresies" bredofhonest enquiry, — and by deadly 
ones generated by the bad atmosphere of blse and | 
tyrannical dogmas. 

As I have before stated, one of the foiuidatioo sto: 
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of the Quaker Ideal is Individuality. Such men as Fox 
and Penn and Barclay would never have dreamed of 
merging their religious convictions in a common stock ! 
We glory in this freedom of the Individual Conscience; 
and in reference to it, I wish to point out a few remark- 
able facts in our history, — facts which I conceive to be 
of the greatest interest and importance to the whole of 
Christendom. 

Most people would say, perhaps, that so loose a bond 
of fellowship must inevitably result in a very hotch-potch 
of heterogeneous and contradictory belief. A priori^ one 
would expect a Society so constituted to resemble, at the 
best, one of the " happy families" we see in the streets, 
where incongruous creatures in a cage ought, in all 
reason, to bite and devour each other. At all events, it 
might be supposed that such individual liberty — and 
more than liberty — such manifest encouragement to free 
and reverent enquiry, would result in differences so wide 
and irreconcilable that the Society must soon fall to pieces ; 
and, worse still, that it would lead to a terrible amount 
of individual looseness of belief, — a wholesale rejection 
of one and another of the essentials of Christian Faith. 

But the fact is, that it does nothing of the kind. On 
the contrary, it is certain that in the long run this policy 
of the Society tends, as no corporate bondage can 
possibly do, to substantial harmony and to the largest 
possible development of that crowning grace of Chris- 
tianity, brotherly tolerance and charity. 

We say to the churches that insist upon maintaining 
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their "iron creeds," that they run imminent risk of 
signally defeating their object, in the stirring time which 
the religious world has already entered upon. No church 
of the future can prosper or even perhaps endure, that is 
not largelytolerant of theindividual beliefs and differences 
of its sincerely devout members. But this is by no means 
a!I. A corporate creed, "accepted" because it is the 
recognized formula of a church, is certain in many, if not 
in most cases, to be a superficial and unreal thing, en- 
dowed with little or no vital energy. 

And so, after all, our creedless church possesses, I 
think, fully as large a consensus of religious belief as 
any other church of the day. For the individual con- 
victions upon which this corporate opinion (or profession) 
is built are no obscure or indefinite land-marks. They 
are so real and visible that thousands of independent 
minds have traced them in the same lines for more than 
two centuries. George Fox did not originate them, nor 
was he alone in re-discovering them. From the ne- 
cessity of the times and from the pointing of strong 
convergent currents of religious thought, quite a re- 
markable number of truth-seeking men were led simul- 
taneously into a recognition of certain great Spiritual 
facts, which form the basis of the Quaker system of 
faith and practice ; and thousands since their day have 
arrived at similar conclusions by the same process of 
personal intuition and discovery- 

And here 1 may remark that such a result and the J 
SLirvival and continuity of these harmonious convict 
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through so long a period and with so little special pro- 
vision for enforcing them, is a clear proof that some 
secret spiritual agency is to be recognized in the matter. 

We do not doubt that this agency and guidance are 
those of the Divine Spirit. 

Here, then, is the doctrine that is of such vital interest 
and importance to the Christian world ; viz., that in this 
Age, which is struggling to shake itself loose from dog- 
matic trammels and ecclesiastical imposition — amidst all 
the difficulties of Scripture interpretation and individual 
speculation — the only basis for a true and harmonious 
religious faith, is that which God Himself inspires and 
dictates to each teachable individual soul. He alone can 
perpetuate it upon consistent lines, and supplement it as 
the necessities of the times and possibilities of human 
receptivity require. So long as His people listen dili- 
gently and trustfully to His voice, and obey His guidance. 
He will certainly lead them, as they are able to follow, 
into all necessary truth. 

I cannot but think that it must be, to many, a very 
welcome feature of the Ideal which I am sketching, that 
it very greatly limits the scope of human definitions of 
Essential Theology. When we meet with a man who 
displays a long list of elaborate transcendental theories 
and speculations to which he requires our assent as the 
requisite condition of what he calls *' Salvation," we look 
at him with astonishment. We find no such conditions 
in the New Testament. 

Let me try to explain how Friends define and limit the 
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essentials of Theology. In the hands of " Divi 
" Schoolmen " of ancient and modern times, — Theology 
treats principally of questions concerning God ; His 
Nature, (which from this cold, speculative point of view 
has often been grievouslj- misrepresented) ; the supposed 
arbitrary laws of His moral government ; the " satisfac- 
tions " He exacts; His eternal decrees ; concerning the 
separate distinctions and offices of the Persons of " The 
Trinity,'" and a mass of similar presumptuous theory and 
conjecture. Most of this, Friends look upon as worse 
than unprofitable speculation, — tending to substitute 
intellectual curiosity and subtlety for the true knowledge 
of God, It is this sort of study which it has been the 
aim of the prieslly class in all ages to glorify, since it can 
only belong to specialists, who would fain have a 
monopoly of suCh knowledge and the sole ability and 
right to teach it. 

Now a very simple alteration in the definition of the 
term Theology rids us at once of the greater part of this 
Casuistry. True Theology, we say, consists in the 
knowledge — not so muck of the things concerning God ; 
but in the knowledge of God Himself and of Jesus 
Christ, whom He sent. This knowledge of God means 
actual acquaintance with a personal and living Being, to 
whom and to whose will and purposes men must be 
"reconciled," i.e. — brought into willing and thorough 
harmony. This has always been a prominent feature in 
Quaker teaching ; and perhaps the brightest hope in the 
religious tendencies of the present day is the manifest 
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and steadily growing conviction, that character and 
conduct rather than theological orthodoxy are the con- 
ditions of acceptability in the Divine sight. 

In this, and in other respects, it has been abundantly 
acknowledged that the Churches generally owe much to 
the teaching of the Society of Friends. Indeed, those 
who are acquainted with the principles held from the 
days of Fox, and also with the tendencies of thought in 
the religious world to-day, cannot but be struck with 
the fact that the Early Friends anticipated most of the 
deeper and broader currents of Modern Theology. The 
influence of the Society in this Cosmopolitan direction, 
has perhaps been more important than within the 
restricted scope of its own membership. 

But whilst Friends have always taught that Christian 
Faith is of ultimate value only as a basis of conduct, 
they have safeguarded this doctrine (as I fear modern 
teachers sometimes fail to do sufficiently) by strongly 
insisting that this practical result cannot possibly be 
attained in fulness and completeness, without a thorough 
rectification of the deep secret motives of conduct ; in 
other words, without real " conversion," or as Friends 
prefer to call it, Regeneration. The tree itself must be 
" made good," or else its fruit, however specious it may 
seem, cannot be relied upon to be really sweet and 
wholesome. 

This, however, is rather anticipating the right order 
of things. There are two or three doctrinal positions 
which, in a statement of this kind, ought to precede all 
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Others, being entirelj' vital to any reasonable conception 
of Christianity. The first of these is— That the Most 
High is an altogether benevolent and compassionate 
Being. That sweetest and most far-reaching text in 
the Bible, " God is Love," is at the very foundation of 
Quaker Theology. The distinctive features of the older 
Calvinism are abhorrent to the Quaker Conscience. A 
God who is the Creator of all flesh and the Father of 
Spirits, cannot possibly have foreordained a single soul 
to eternal misery. A God who is the very Author and 
Source of a!! Righteousness and Justice cannot surely 
require the transference to innocent shoulders of the 
punishment due to an evildoer, before the latter can be 
forgiven. Can His "Wrath" be so vindictive that it 
entirely outweighs and overshadows His Love?— or 
His Holy Law be so exacting that it dispenses with the 
very essence of Justice ? 

As I understand the Quaker Ideal of the Character 
or Nature of God, it absolutely demands that nothing 
which does violence to man's highest conceptions of 
Justice and Mercy shall be attributed to Him. The 
saddest feature in the history of Theology is its per- 
sistent maintenance, in one form or other, of immoral 
and degrading doctrines concerning God, worthy only 
of idolatrous people or pre-Christian times. 

The next Vita! Doctrine is that of the unique Divine 
nature (in conjunction with the Human, whilst He was 
visibly upon the Earth) of the Lord Jesus Christ. This 
involves His "Oneness" with God. The Father, in every 
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gracious and loving purpose toward men, and the fulness 
and reliability of the revelation that He has given us of 
God. 

It also involves the most reverent and grateful 
recognition of the crowning act of the Divine Self- 
Sacrifice displayed upon the Cross of Calvary, in order 
to draw mankind everywhere to Christ, and to win them 
over from the sin on account of which He died, and to 
assure us of free forgiveness and help to all penitent and 
submissive souls ; to convince us (in Scripture language) 
that ** He who spared not His own Son — but delivered 
Him up for us all — will also, with Him, freely give us all 
things." Add to this the historical fact of his Resur- 
rection ; by which two unspeakably momentous events. 
Life and Immortality were definitely brought to light. 

And finally, we have to maintain the truth of the 
actual fulfilment of Christ's promise to send to His 
followers an abundant dispensation of the Holy Spirit ; 
the enduring and world-wide Representative of His 
presence — the Revealer of His Will, — and the Spiritual 
power, by obedience to which all men may " overcome," 
and be made possessors of Eternal Life. 

The foregoing is a brief account of the Quaker substi- 
tute for the elaborate definitions of the ** Schoolmen " 
upon kindred Subjects, — and especially, perhaps, upon 
that " stone of stumbling, " the so-called doctrines of 
the Trinity. In our simple way of looking at it, we see 
no cause for stumbling at all. It is to some extent 
unfathomable, as all the deepest questions of our being 
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are ; but it is, so far as concerns us, intelligible enougE', , 
-^or else we could not receive it. 

The doctrine of the direct influence and guidance of 
Christ by His Spirit has been from the first (as is well- 
known) the most distinguishing feature of Quaker 
Theology. It can scarcely now be said to be anything 
peculiar to Friends, at least so far as the Theory is 
concerned. But it forms a most lamentable comment on 
the popular religion of the i6th and 17th centuries, that 
this great truth should have been distrusted and with- 
stood (as it was) by most of the "Divines" of that 
period. 

It must, however, be confessed that this one article of 
the Quaker Ideal — thorough obedience to all the directly 
revealed Will of God, and therefore to all the cleat 
requirements of Gospel Law, as proclaimed in the New 
Testament — involves a Creed of the most uncompromis- 
ing character ; a Creed which is binding, not only upon 
the literal assent of men, but upon their practical self- 
denying fidelity to duty. When we read : " Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you" — " // thine enemy 
hunger, feed him," — " Overcome evil with good," and 
much more to the same effect, we do not cast around to 
try to escape from the stringency of these maxims. We 
recognize at once that coming from Christ they are 
perfectly wise and eminently practical. Every true 
Christian, one would think, will seek, by the help of 
God's Grace, to bring his soul and life up to the level of 
this grand Ideal. Surely he does not pretend to love his 
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enemy, whilst seeking to take his life, to beggar his 
country, and to ruin and starve his children ! Now, I 
ask my reader candidly, where would that infernal 
iniquity War have been to-day, had all professed 
Christians firmly and steadily followed the example and 
clear teaching of the Lord and His early disciples, csllmly 
resolving — ** They may take my life, if the Lord permit, 
but I will not fight!"? Again, when a Friend hears 
from Christ's own lips the words : " Swear not at all," 
he is, let us hope, too honest and too sensible to accept 
the notion that the command applies only to what is 
called " profane" swearing. All swearing, he sees 
clearly enough, is ** profane," because it makes light of 
simple truthfulness and sets up another standard or 
motive for it. 

And so on, with regard to everything that God's 
Spirit, or the clear teaching of Holy Scripture, or sound 
Reason, shows him is a Duty to God and a precept of 
Righteousness, — his Creed is to obey. So, after all, we 
must not say that the Quakers have no Creed ! 

In the next chapter I propose to consider some other 
points of ** Doctrine " which may perhaps be called 
secondary, but which yet involve questions of no slight 
interest and importance, in reference to which Friends 
claim a somewhat special liberty to think for them- 
selves. 
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(Continued.) 
AVING discussed, in the previous chapter, the 
fundamental articles of Christian doctrine, there 
remain two classes of subjects, which, although of no 
slight importance, and some of them of immense 
interest, must still be considered secondary questions, — 
of a more or less obscure and debatable character. 
Upon such subjects, for instance, as relate to a future 
state of Being, Friends {that is the Society) cannot be 
said to dogmatize at all, beyond asserting the hroad 
principles which are laid down in Holy Scripture, as 
regards the bearing of moral and religious conduct in 
this life, upon the future prospects of the soul. Upon 
some of these points, however, I shall speak further at 
the conclusion of this chapter. 

Then, secondly, with regard to matters of Eccle- 
siastical Polity and Ritual, — ceremonial observances, 
and what arecaJled the " Sacraments " and " Ordinances " 
of religion, — things which have been lifted by ecclesias- 
tical sentiment into the region of Divine appointment ■ 
and necessary dogmatic belief, — we Friends take an 
independent stand. With one or two exceptions, such as 
theduty of assembling at stated times for public worship, ■ 
and for the management of the affairs of the Church, and ' 
for the solemnization of the Sacrament of Marriage (not j 
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by a priest, but by the parties themselves who contract 
the engagement in the presence of witnesses) we regard 
these observances as very largely of an old-world, em- 
blematic, and pre-Christian character. 

In relation to them, the ground upon which Quakerism 
takes its stand is solid and broad — easily defined and 
easily comprehended. It is this : We can be satisfied 
with nothing short of a firm hold on substantial spiritual 
realities. We consider that, under the Gospel, we are 
within sight and even within reach of the ultimate goal. 
Shadows and emblems and picture-lessons are done 
with. The ** Heavenly places in Christ Jesus'* have no 
need of the representative accessories and decorations of 
former dispensations. We are not now mounting the 
steps by which we hope to arrive at the Sanctuar}^ We 
are, or ought to be, actually within its precincts. Then, 
the lower and inferior and merely figurative things that 
belong to Type and Ritual have no further value to us. 
To whomsoever they may have been useful, and even 
prescribed^ in former times, we feel assured that they are 
not so for us. We do not need them ; they not only 
would not help us, but on the contrary, if we were to look 
for any benefit from them, it would and must needs be, a 
looking backwards— a lowering of our Spiritual status. 
" The Sacraments," as they are called, do not exist for us 
in their Jewish or outward form, but in their ultimate 
Christian reality. We are baptized into Christ and into 
His Church by the Holy Spirit. Do we then need the 
material baptism, and if we did, who is now authorized 
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to administer it ? We eat the flesh and drink the blood' 
of the Son of God in the clear sense in which Christ 
Himself taught us to understand His words, " They are 
Spirit and they are Life." 

Then, as I observed at the commencement of this 
chapter, there are some questions which are of intense 
inteilectual interest and no little importance, but which 
do not directly concern the practical religious life of man 
in this state of being. And so, as might be expected, the 
references to them in Holy Scripture are not explicit nor 
decisive, but on the contrary are open to great diversity 
of interpretation or understanding. Upon snch subjects, 
therefore, I say again we do not dogmatize. 

I think that Quakerism ought specially to commend 
itself to igth-centuty thought, on two accounts. Firstly, 
that it permits so wide a range of personal independence 
of thought and conviction ; and, secondly, because of its 
intensely practical, and, I may say, scientific character; 
inasmuch as it insists upon nothing as a matter of 
essential faith which cannot be made intelligible to the ' 
understanding, as a practically use/id tenet. 

Of course, as I have already stated, there are " axioms 
and postulates" without which no system, scientific or 
religious, can be built up. One of these postulates we ' 
take to be expressed in the gloriously comprehensive text 
— that He "is the true Light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world." Therefore wc hold that ] 
some degree of fundamental Light and spiritual per- 
ception is, as it were, an intuitive and inherent gift of J 
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God to all who are willing to receive and obey it. Then 
as a teachable disposition is maintained, articles of belief 
shape themselves, some with absolute and unquestionable 
clearness and definiteness, and others as tentative and 
permissible opinions. Now one of the greatest blots 
upon past religious history is that tentative opinion, 
even upon the deepest and most obscure questions, has 
hardly found a place. Unless people will say that they 
entirely " believe " this and that, upon every point that 
is understood to be included in the term Orthodoxy, they 
have been considered heretics ! This is deplorable, and 
incalculably restrictive and mischievous ; it has driven 
thousands of honest minds into an attitude of apparent 
hostility to religious faith. Liberty, civil and religious, 
has long been a universal popular demand : but religious 
liberty, in its truest and deepest sense, is hardly yet 
admitted even by Christians to be allowable or desirable. 
In conclusion, I will adduce, as illustrations of my 
position with regard to the right and duty of individual 
conviction, my own personal views upon three or four 
important points. I would not intrude these, however, 
unless I were prepared to maintain that they are in 
thorough accord with the original beliefs and funda- 
mental principles of the Society, ist. I am not bound 
to receive the Calvinistic — the forensic and substitutional 
— doctrine of the Atonement. I am satisfied that it is 
not fairly deducible from the Bible. I am sure that it 
contradicts the best human estimates of love, justice, and 
mercy. It is utterly out of harmony with all my own 
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experience of Divine forgiveness, and is not only not 
essential to ray confident Christian Faith and Hope, but 
would be, if 1 were to entertain it, entirely destructive of 
their most cherished characteristics. 1 am thoroughly 
convinced that I can form a far truer and worthier 
conception of the great doctrine of reconciliation. 

and, I do not believe in the resurrection of the body. 
At the same time it is one of those questions that we need 
not trouble ourselves about. It does not really affect our 
present well-being, except in so far as materialistic views 
of heavenly things are all more or less destructive of 
pure spirituality. They lead us into the half-way region 
of Milton's feather -winged, steel -armoured angels of 
darkness, running races apparently for light-hearled 
amusement, upon lakes of material fire. These are the 
kind of representations which have done so much to 
popularize utterly gross and unworthy conceptions of the 
future state. 

Again, — I consider it very probable that the expec- 
tation of the Second coming of Christ, in the human form, 
and of His personal millennial reign upon the earth has 
been, from the first, a misconception. Is it not i 
perpetuation of a Jewish expectation ? The period of its | 
occurrence has been often expected, and as often post- 
poned. The first generation of Christians (probably 
from a misapprehension of the words of the Angel, at the \ 
time of the Ascension) evidently expected il in their day, 
and Paul in his 2nd Epistle to the Thessalonians had to 
dispel the impression which his ist Epistle seems to J 
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have conveyed, I am persuaded that the doctrine is 
wholly mischievous in its practical results. I suppose 
that the real meaning of the " Second Coming '* is the 
spiritual advent of the Saviour to the souls of men^ 
and as a mighty spiritual force in the world — greater^ 
according to his own words, than his bodily presence^ 
The tendency of the popular idea is to set aside this 
great practical certainty, for an indefinite expectation, 
in the fulfilment of which it is not likely that any man 
living will participate. The millennial idea, too, is 
intensely mischievous. It paralyzes all effort for the 
regeneration of mankind. Is the world, then, to remain 
for the most part practically unbenefited, unregenerated 
by the coming of Christ and by His spiritual power 
(nay even, according to some, to grow worse and worse) 
until, at some uncertain day, all the then " unconverted '' 
of mankind are to be destroyed or swept down to Hades ? 
And not a few people seem to expect that this incon- 
ceivably horrible event may happen any day ; in which 
case, shall we say, four -fifths of mankind will miserably 
perish, whilst the remaining fifth are to spend a 
thousand years in joyous forgetfulness of the fate of 
their fellows! 

Probably there is no religious question that has moved 
the present generation more deeply than that of the 
eternity of punishment. The issues are so unspeakably 
tremendous and awful. Here is a striking instance of 
the manner in which the general Christian conscience is 
silently yet powerfully influenced by its own convictions 

E 
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of the "needs be" of the case. Are not such c 
victions the silent teaching of the Spirit of Christ, ; 
should they not compel us to listen to the rebuke of the 
Saviour, " Wlij> of your own selves judge ye not what i> 
right ?" — They constrain us to say : " We must find a 
better solution of the literal difficulty than that whicl 
has commonly prevailed." 

Of course, I shall not pretend to discuss here the j 
Biblical aspect of the question. Some able books havi 1 
been written on the subject, to which I refer my readers. \ 
For myself, 1 confess that 1 greatly trust m' 
inherent conviction that the Christ who gave His human i 
life for men's souls will not abandon them, eii masse, to 9 
helpless misery when this hfe is over. To Him the littleij 
term which we call "life" — the momentary event which:] 
we call death — the great hereafter — cannot possibly be I 
other than mere stages in a soul's history, governed by I 
some continuous law of Love and Pity, and by onel 
inextinguishable purpose of blessing and " Salvation." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE BIBLE. 

WHILST recognizing that Religious Truth is 
essentially the same in all ages, we must 
admit that Religious Questions, as humanly interpreted, 
have to be continually regarded in new lights and from 
advanced standpoints. In no case is this remark more 
conspicuously applicable than in reference to the subject 
now to be considered. 

Looking at the matter broadly, it is my conviction that 
the kind and degree of estimation in which the Bible is 
to be held, and the canons of its interpretation, are the 
foremost religious questions of the day. Liberal-minded 
and earnest men of all denominations are beginning to 
take the matter up, and are gradually giving a new 
complexion to the idea of Biblical orthodoxy. It is, at 
length, recognized that cavillers, — those who are hostile 
to the spirit and teaching of the Book,— do not, in their 
attacks, touch the fringe of its real character and 
purposiB, but, for the most part, fasten upon and arg^e 
from the exaggerated and false theories, with which 
Christians themselves have invested it ; and it is 
mainly these same misconceptions that stumble sincere 
enquirers, and have driven thousands into unbelief. To 
the one chief point of difficulty with some sincere minds, 
--namely, the miraculous element in the Bible, — I shall 
speak further on. 
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It is well-l;nown that one of the strong protests of the J 
early Friends was in relation to the supremacy of " Tbe-f 
Spirit " above " The Letter." A large portion of the J 
abuse and persecution which they suffered at the hands of "1 
the religionists of that clay, — who were of the strictest | 
f resbyterian and Puritan school, — was ori this ground. 
And yet George Fox and his fellows were indefatigable j 
students of the Bible, and gave it the high distinction of I 
being the only authoritative ouiward rule of faith and [ 
practice. 1 am not sure that they did not attribute to I 
the letter of Scripture something more nearly allied to i 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration than many of their 
descendants would now be inclined to accord. And yet 
they were not really Literalists ; because they required 
that the letter should be interpreted to each individual 
mind, by the Spirit which inspired it. This reservation, 
it will be seen, opens a wide scope for liberahty and I 
variety of interpretation : and we know their under- 
standing of many subjects seemed to their contem- 
poraries to contradict a good deal of literal Scripture. . 
They were centuries ahead of their fellow-religionists ia I 
some of these conceptions, — not by dint of critical j 
acumen or learned exegesis, but because they were ] 
laught by God Himself, and dared not set aside His 1 
teaching in order to subordinate it to popular interpre- I 
lations. They protested vigorously nguinst putting th* 
Bible ill a unique nnd supreme position as a ineatts ((f 
lieveliilii'ii : and ihey have never been accuslomed to 
read it in their meetings for worship. But, as I have 
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already suggested, we are not much concerned to enquire 
what were the precise views of the early Friends in 
regard to this question. The eyes of the 19th century 
are open to many facts and unavoidable inferences, 
which were not visible to them. The genuine revela- 
tions of devout Bible criticism, and the exigencies of the 
combat which our own day has to wage with merciless 
unbelief, have put us into a position which we may be 
sure they would have been eager to take advantage of, 
if it had been accessible to them. 

There are, of course, various shades of individual 
opinion as regards Biblical inspiration held by Friends 
at the present time ; but I do not hesitate to place the 
Quaker Ideal of to-day upon the most advanced platform 
of orthodox belief. 

I use the doubtful word " orthodox '* in this connection, 
because Friends, after all — under, as I believe, the influ- 
ence of the Spirit — have always put careful bounds to 
the license of critical enquiry. The esteem in which we 
hold the Sacred Writings is great. We approach a 
critical survey of them reverently and cautiously, being 
well aware that in all such investigations there is a 
danger of pushing even a true theory to false conclusions. 

I therefore hope to be able to present such a view of 
the matter as will not shock any but the straitest sect of 
Scripturians, and at the same time may tend to open a 
door of acceptance for the grand old Book, in the minds 
of those who have been repelled by the unreasonable and 
untenable claims made for it by some of its well-meaning 
but mistaken friends. 
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At the same time I am conscious that tlie following! 
estimate is not likely, altogether and at once, to meet the M 
views of either class of readers. It will go beyond the J 
limit which popular orthodoxy has hitherto prescribed,X 
and will fall short of that which, I fear, is demanded bjr« 
a somewhat numerous class of persons who appear to b 
seeking for a Christian standpoint outside the super-M 
natural. 

" Bibliolatry " may seem to be a harsh term to apply J 
to the popular estimate of the Bible. 1 would not! 
willingly adopt language that is calculated to convey aa J 
impression of favouring anything short of a very exalted! 
idea of the value of the Sacred Writings. And yet I anxJI 
bound to express, in no doubtful terms, my strong sensei« 
of the exceeding mischief that has accrued to the causej 
of Christianity by the almost universal adoj 
modern times, (for, be it noted, it is only a modeniB 
theory,) of the doctrine of the verbal inspiration, andfl 
consequent total infallibihty of the Bible ; no portion a 
it, according to this assumption, being open t 
picion of any kind or degree of error or imperfection. 1 
In other words, it is practically assumed that there ii 
" human element " in it. 

Athough this palpably monstrous theory has com 
be largely discredited — so that, I suppose, few thoughtfij J 
people would now attempt to argue in defence of it, — m 
even though some of them may continue to assert it- 
yet there lingers, apparently very generally, the analo- 
gous idea that, whatever " inspiration " means,- 
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which point a very vague and confused idea assuredly 
prevails), the Bible is all on a level — all alike inspired ; 
the love-songs of Solomon, the worldly wisdom of " The 
Preacher," and the unspiritual Book of Esther, as really, 
if not as fully, as the most sublime passages of the New 
Testament ! 

Space does not petmit us to go as deeply into this 
great question as its importance deserves ; but we may 
point out some of the principal objections to this esti- 
mate of the Bible. 

It ignores, in the first place, all that we know about 
the construction or compilation of the " Canon *' of Holy 
Scripture, and compels us to receive this exceedingly 
diverse and miscellaneous collection of writings — which, 
most unquestionably, human judgment has selected from 
a far larger mass of material, — as all on a level in regard 
to the degree of their inspiration, and their religious 
authority and value. * 

Above all, it ignores the conspicuous fact that the 
Record of revelations made to men in remote ages must 
needs be an account of very imperfect and provisional 
revelation ; such only as was suited to the infancy of the 
race. For it is unquestionable that these Records, how- 
ever much they may interest and profit us, were, in the 

* Notwithstanding this necessary criticism it may be confessed 
that our Bible contains comparatively little that does not bear in 
some degree the stamp of Divine Inspiration. It needs but a 
moderate acquaintance with the Apocryphal books of both the Old 
and New Dispensations to discern their essential inferiority. 
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first place, and principalJy, intended for the needs, a 
marked by the Hmitations, of the periods in which they 
were produced. It is obvious that they would have been 
in many respects unsuited to that end, by any 
accommodation to other and distant times. 1 shall 
recur to this point when I come to speak of " typical " 
theories. 

It is here important to observe that the Bible is not so 
much (not so truly) "a Revelation," as the Record of a 
long series of historical events, and a repository of pro- 
phetic utterances and psalmody, which contain, indeed, 
an authentic account of the will and purposes of the 
Most High as revealed in His dealings with His people 
of old, and from which the true " Revelation " has to be . 
inteiligently gathered, under the enlightening influence 
of the Holy Spirit. Again, the popular theory stamps 
that most plastic and variable (and in those early times 
extremely inexact) medium whicJi we call Language, 
with an unchanged literalness of meaning which is 
clearly contrary to fact, — untrue. Then, having thus 
falsified its external form, it proceeds, — consistently 
enough, — to invest it with Divine honour — and desig- 
nates it (without a particle of warrant from the book I 
itself) "The Word of God" ; and as therefore infallibld ] 
— and even life-giving! 

Serious as all this is, I am not sure that it is not a 
more mischievous error which limits the entire scope of 
Revelation {including even the application of that terin)i J 
to the pages of the Bible. 
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How can we account for all this ? It is evident that 
the maintenance of these theories involves a thorough 
abnegation of the ordinary standards that should govern 
the intelligent and devout understanding. The Bible, as 
I have said, gives no countenance to these theories ; on 
the contrary, it repeatedly asserts the exact contrary of 
at least one of them. 

The explanation is not far to seek. It lies primarily 
in that inveterate longing of mankind for some outward 
and tangible object of reverence and worship, or at least 
for some visible rule or standard of faith and practice, 
from which — when literally interpreted, as a modern 
legal document would be — there shall be no appeal, and 
which shall obviate the necessity of individual search 
and conviction. 

Idol worship is the outcome of this tendency in its 
crudest form. Even the Jewish ceremonial law was an 
accommodation to it ; and there was soon plenty of evi- 
dence that it would strongly assert itself, even in connec- 
tion with the professed spirituality of the Christian faith. 
Hence (to make short work with history), the Roman 
Catholic dogma of the infallibility of papal and ecclesi- 
astical decrees. That from these there was not only no 
appeal, but no desire nor excuse for appeal, was the main- 
stay of the superficial faith, as well as the sheet-anchor 
of the sincere but blind piety of the Middle Ages. And it 
is still the chief attractive power that Romanism wields. 

Then came the Reformation. But, however much we 
may owe to that great movement in freeing us from the 
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external tyranny of Rome, it is surely time that Chris- 
tians generally should recognize how incomplete the 
Reformation was— how much of serious error it failed to 
eliminate from the creed of Christendom. For some of 
these errors, indeed, it did not attempt any sort of 
remedy. It was a rough handling of rough conditions, 
and had little insight into the finer and deeper charac- 
teristics of Spiritual truth. 

Accordingly it did not attempt to disturb that vicious 
old-world hankering after the sensuous and visible. 
Indeed, it still recognized it as a necessary condition, 
and therefore it merely shifted the Infallibility Dogma 
from the Church to the Bible. This was altogether a 
new position. It was no part either of the earlier Chris- 
tian, or of the Roman Catholic faith. Luther, however, 
did not formulate the dogma. It did not concern his 
special work. But Calvin did it most absolutely and 
unmistakably. He is the author of the dogma of ] 
Biblical plenary inspiration and infallibility. It will 
probably surprise some people to be reminded of tho | 
fact that this "venerable" theory is of no older date 
than the middle of the i6th century ! 

Calvin's deplorable theology was the basis of the 
Presbyterian and Puritan systems of the period of the 
English Commonwealth. The influence of that r 
able time has been singularly great and enduring ; 
that the whole of the Protestant churches have been J 
permeated by its Calvinism down to the present day. 
Even the Society of Friends has by no means escaped. 
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Probably enough has now been said on the negative 
side of the question. Let us proceed to inquire what we 
are to believe about the Bible. If we let go the theories 
of verbal inspiration and infallibility, what — it may be 
asked — remains ? We reply — surely everything that is 
of any real religious value to thoughtful and reasonable 
minds. 

We do not wish to lessen, but rather, if possible, to. 
augment the influence of the Bible. Our minds and 
thoughts are saturated with its images and teaching : we 
do not attempt to distinguish between this influence and 
that of the Holy Spirit ; being convinced that they are 
designed to be entirely harmonious and in a great degree 
coincident. But we are persuaded that the more we are 
freed from unwarranted assumptions and false ideas 
concerning Holy Scripture, the more heartily we shall 
love it and profit by it. We shall then no longer feel 
ourselves as it were on enchanted ground, where every- 
thing is strange and beyond the scope of our human 
sympathy and understanding. In the company of the 
Sacred Writers we are with men "of like passions ** with 
ourselves, subject to like infirmities and limitations, and. 
under the same economy of Divine government. We. 
then stand as fellow- men beside the actors in the great 
drama of real life which was enacted on the shore of the 
Red Sea, and in the plains and cities of Palestine. We 
are admitted as guests to the tent of the Hebrew law- 
giver, whilst the Divine Monitor quickens his memory of 
the events he is recording, and opens to him some of 
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their spiritual significance. We sit silently beside the 
poet Idng as he indites his immortal lyrics. In these , 
and in the prophetic hooks, we recognize a distinct 
advance— and need of advance — in spiritual discernment. 
We are pained by the hard, unlovely tone of the impreca- 
tory Psalms, and we see tliat prophets even, and " holy 
men of old" are not always truthful and merciful and' 
" moral " — when judged by the Christian standard. At 
the same time, we rejoice in their growing insight into 
the imperfect and provisional character of ceremonial 
religion, and their recognition of the supreme value of 
practical righteousness; whilst the foresight and insight 
which were given them of the coming and Divine 
character of the Messiah and of His career and sufferings 
and final triumph, fill us with a great conviction that the 
inspiration by which they were visited, was of a very 
exalted and wonderful character. 

Yet, all this while, although we have recognized' 
extraordinary manifestations of the Divine Spirit ;in(f 
energy, there has been no necessity to suppose iiny 
violent or unnatural control of the mental condition of 
" the holy men of old who wrote as they were moved by j 
the Holy Spirit-" They were inspired in the measure 
needful for their special work, — by the same Eternal* j 
Spirit who visits the holy men of to-day, — and i 
lightened by the same Divine Light " that lighteth ev< 
man that cometh into the world." 

So far there is nothing that need stumble anyone whO' 
can believe in the existence of a God — a beneficent I 
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Spirit—" The Father of the Spirits of all flesh " " Who 
visits and cares for the souls He has made.'* What 
more natural than that He should keep open a channel of 
spiritual communication with His children ? This t's 
Inspiration, There is nothing ** miraculous '* about it. 
It is so entirely probable and intelligible a thing that it 
supplies the one indispensable link between what we call 
the Natural and the Supernatural. 

But the Bible narrative sometimes goes beyond this. 
It presents frequent instances of a class of occurrences, 
which, more or less palpably, trench upon ground outside 
the recognized limits of Natural Law, as men at present 
understand it. Such events — which are rightly termed 
" miraculous^'' or ** superhuman^'* (and not supernatural) 
— constitute, as I have before observed, the greatest 
stumbling blocks in the way of honest Nineteenth- 
Century thought, and therefore demand some special 
notice, which I shall endeavour to give them in the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 
THE BIBLE. 

(Continued.) 

QUAKERISM reckons the Bible as, at any rate, 
its Second Authority ; indeed the only " out 
ward rule of Faith and Practice." My purpose, there- 
fore, is in no sense or degree to depreciate it, but on the 
contrary, to point out the reasonable grounds upon which 
we base our estimate of its true value. 

In pursuance of this purpose, I now proceed to deal i 
briefly with the miraculous element in the Bible narra- ' 
lives, defining, as a preliminary, the sense in which I use 
the terms " Supernatural " and " Miraculous," These 
terms, at present, (when scientific accuracy of thought, 
and precise use of language are demanded), can only be 
used tentatively and with understood limitations of 
meaning. Some of my readers will argue, as doe* f 
recently one of my correspondents, — that "all God's 
universe, spiritual as well as physical, is Nature ; 
as the converse is stated by Cowper : 

"AH we behold is Miracle, — but seen 
So duly, all is Miracle in vain,'' 

But it is sufficient for my purpose to point out that in our | 
present state of knowledge a clear distinction may well 
be, and indeed ought to be, maintained, between the 
terms "Supernatural" and "Miraculous." By the i 
former 1 understand such manifestations of DivioeJ 
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working as are not cognizable by the outward senses, but 
which are not necessarily " Miraculous." For instance, 
the direct influence of the Divine Spirit upon the souls 
and minds of men is spoken of as ** Supernatural," but 
it is not ** Miraculous." By " Miracles " we understand 
events which are manifest to the outward senses, and 
which seem obviously to contradict what is at present 
known of the ordinary course of Natural Law: events 
which, if reported as occurring in the present day, would 
almost universally be regarded as apocryphal, unless 
sustained by overwhelming ** scientific evidence." It is 
with this latter class of events alone that I now propose 
to deal. And surely there are many instances recorded 
in the Bible which can only be classed in the category 
of genuine ** Miracle," as here defined and understood. 
There are, we know, a few professedly Christian per- 
sons who seem to be able to dispense altogether with the 
miraculous element in the Bible. They would be willing 
to strike it out of the Record as superstitious and tradi- 
tional accretion, and still accept the remainder as reliable 
and true. But this is clearly a position which very few 
could entertain. The events are so frequently and 
circumstantially related, and the personal credit of 
the writers (especially in the New Testament) as eye- 
witnesses is so obviously involved, that we cannot reject 
their testimony on these points, and retain it on any 
others. As some eminent writer puts it : " We cannot 
detach the miraculous from the New Testament narrative 
without drawing blood." We are absolutely driven to 
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the conclusion that many of these wonderful events d 
occur. The case is confessedly very remarkahle, ai 
unique. In secular history, and even in all religiouifl 
history other than that of the Bible, the miraculous is notl 
generally credited. And it is further almost universalis 
held in Protestant countries that this kind of evidencoj 
has not been manifested, or — if it has happened— 
not been satisfactorily authenticated since the days i 
the Apostles. Why did it then abruptly cease ? 

It cannot be denied that these ate questionings whict 
inevitably and even legitimately present themselves tOj 
the minds of thoughtful enquirers, and I think they an 
questions which have not been sufficiently dealt i 
at all events by Quaker apologists. Without attempting 
a thorough analysis of the matter, I will endeavour to^ 
submit a few suggestions which may be helpful. 

I begin, however, by admitting that the Quaker pro- 
gramme distinctly includes a belief in both the Super- 
natural and the Miraculous elements of the Bible, 
admit this, broadly, upon two grounds. In the firsti 
place, we have no difficulty in believing that such maniUj 
festatioDS are clearly within the province of the ' 
possible" which we cannot reasonably refuse to recogniz 
as an attribute of the Almighty. It matters not whafj 
character we assign to the occurrences, — whether thata 
apparent suspensions or violations of Natural Law, oral 
obscure operations of it, — either condition is as possible, 
as thinkable, as the " Miracle of Creation," and the 
institution of what we call Natural Law. Given the 
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conception of an infinite, incomprehensible Sovereign 
Intelligence and Power, we feel that it would be altogether 
illogical and presumptuous to deny to Him the possibility 
of manifesting those supreme attributes in any path of 
wisdom or goodness whatever. Can we pretend to under- 
stand the laws and conditions of His Being and active 
energy, so as to affirm anything certainly concerning 
them, except the grand truth uttered by the Patriarch, 
** Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ? " Clearly 
the denial of the possibility of " Miracle " is ground which 
belongs to the Atheist alone. And yet it comes to this : 
that if Miracle was ever possible, it is so still. And this 
undoubtedly is true. He would be a bold man, and a 
foolish one too, who should deny, not only that the 
strictly miraculous can (or might) occur, but for an5^thing 
he knows to the contrary, it does still actually happen. 
Granted that some of the marvellous events recorded 
in the Bible could have been dispensed with, if the 
message had first come to men in the 19th century : that 
is no proof that they were not needed by the earlier 
generations. Was not this a part of God*s Picture- Book 
method of dealing with an infantile race ? And assuredly 
there are still multitudes who are not enough advanced 
to spare the Record of these events. To such as these, 
the Narrative, — which they have no difficulty in re- 
ceiving, — meets the very same need as the events them- 
selves did, to the men who witnessed them. Reflect 
that, although there may be many now to whom these 
things are not only no certain evidence, but are even 

1'' 
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trials of their faith, there are still thousands to whoili| 
they are not merely helpful, but as needful as ever, 
question then is narrowed to this : what ground is 
for supposing it probable that such events did occur ii 
that period of the world's history which is covered by tl 
Sacred Writings ? In theiirst place, as has been aire; 
said, there isnosuiEcient evidence that they are 
to that period. Certainly as regards unusual and v 
remarkable sM/'crj/niiim/ phenomena, they are not peculia 
to that period. These are undoubtedly still operative, i 
can myself positively affirm this from personal experience 
But these are not things that people, generally speakinft 
talk about and publish abroad. There are doubtless 
thousands of sublime secrets, analogous to the vision of 
which St. Paul says that some details thereof, it was 
" not lawful for a man to utter," that are reverently 
cherished, hid in the inmost heart, and never divulged to 
the dearest friend. We believe that God still manifests 
Himself as surely, by these secret individual visitations, 
as ever He did to the people of old by means more suited 
(and even entirely necessary) to their spiritual capacities. 
It is, in fact, simply a question of Divine accommodation 
to the necessities and possibilities of the case. 

Our argument then may be summed up thus : It is 
unreasonable and even absurd to suppose that, in the 
hands of such a Beingas the Creator and Upholder of the 
universe and of the Spiritual Nature of man must needs 
be, these extraordinary events are impossible. Then, 
can wc not readily grant that, in order to plant aonie 
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comprehension of, and some faith in, this invisible Being 
in men who had no precedent outward Revelation, and 
whose spiritual faculties were largely undeveloped, such 
manifestations of Divine energy were altogether in 
harmony with God's slowly-developing method, and even 
needful to the condition of the race ? And lastly, that 
seeing it has been the persistent purpose of the Most 
High to wean mankind from sensuous evidences of " The 
Eternal Verities," and to direct them to far more satis- 
fying Spiritual manifestations, the continuance of these 
old-world events, as necessary or expected signs, would 
now be as inappropriate and harmful, as they were once 
helpful and even necessary ? Our Lord's words have 
great significance : ** There shall no sign be given to 
this generation." ** Unless ye see signs and wonders ye 
will not believe." ** If they believe not Moses and the 
Prophets, neither would they be persuaded, though one 
rose from the dead." For, in fact, sceptical minds and, 
generally, cultivated minds, now-a-days, would not be 
convinced by outward miracles if they occurred. They 
would seek in them (even if sufficiently authenticated) 
a scientific rather than a religious significance; while 
the multitudes who are still in a condition analogous to 
that of the men of the Bible times, have the record, — 
and they believe it, as I have said, and it satisfies and 
helps them, as the events themselves did the men of old. 
But, in truth, there is at least one recorded Miracle 
which men cannot now dispense with and which the 
world will never be able either to dispense with or to 
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disavow : — Namel}', the Resurrection of the Lord Jesus 
Christ ; — -the Miracle of Miracles; — the resuscitation of 
an unquestionably dead human body, three days in the 
grave, without any human instrumentality whatever. 
This mighty truth is the stronghold of Christian Hope 
and Faith— the promise of Immortahty, and the evidence 
that Christ "ever liveth." We may well be thankful 
that there is no event in history which stands upon a 
firmer basis of both negative and positive evidence. 

And finally, — a man who has been taught of God to 
believe in and obey the Spirit of the Risen Christ has thcl 
witness in himself that the Record contained in the Bible | 
is substantially reliable and true ; and that if not infal- ■ 
lible, nor destitute of a human element, it is still a most.l 
precious repository of Sacred History and Divine Wis- ] 
dom — a Record which he is bound to receive intelligently I 
and inquiringly, but which he can by no means afford t<jl 
invalidate by shallow, unreasonable doubts, or by theJ 
spirit of a merely captious criticism. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE BIBLE. 

(Concluded.) 

IN the last chapter I presented a brief vindication of 
an article of faith which the Society of Friends 
holds in common (broadly speaking) with all the other 
Christian Churches. 

I have now to pursue the same plan with regard to 
certain positions towards which the Religious World has 
lately made a great advance, in the direction of funda- 
mental principles ; and yet it is a direction in which one 
must gladly admit that the Quaker Ideal itself has been 
also perceptibly remodelled, in conformity with the more 
enlightened spirit of the times. 

These advanced positions, which I consider of vital 
importance to the future of Christianity are — firstly, the 
question as to the Inspiration of Holy Scripture ; that is 
to say the various degrees of Inspiration, and of Religious 
Truth as well as of human imperfection, which charac- 
terize its different parts. Then, as a corollary of the 
foregoing, the progressive character of the Revelation 
contained in the Bible ; and lastly, the legitimate limits 
within which the individual conscience and intellect may 
judge of the relative value and true modern significance 
of the Text. 

Upon all these points, the early Friends, in their 
fulness of faith in the Divine Presence and teaching. 
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held, theoretically, a carte, blanche. But they were, of 
course, measurably influenced by the modes of thought 
and expression which obtained generally amongst 
religious and thoughtful people of their day. He must 
be a strangely unintelligent and "hide-bound" Friend 
whose mind has not expanded somewhat in the light of 
past experience, and of the knowledge which patient 
devout thought and learning have shed, even within 
the last generation, upon Divine Truth and the true 
principles of Scripture Exegesis, 

So then the question before us is not so much what J 
was the exact professed position of the Early FriendsJ 
with regard to the points already stated, but rather-^ 
What has " The Ideal Quaker" of to-day to say ab( 
them ? 

Let us take them in order : — First, the admixture c 
the Divine and human elements in the Bible- 
question applies, more or less, to every book andportioi 
of the Sacred Collection. To go to the root of thl 
matter, I must hold that wherever man (other than thffi 
one Perfect Son of Man) has had a hand in anythii^fj 
secular or religious, there is- — as an inevitable cons 
quence — something more than a mere liability 
imperfection: there is a certainty of limitation, and a ■ 
possibility of error in the conception as well as in the 
enunciation of Religious Truth. Any position short of 
(or beyond) this tends to falsify and make unreal— and 
thus to discredit, in the view of the common sense of 
mankind,— the best utterances of the most "inspired" 
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men of all time. I cannot pretend to understand that 
the essential conditions of their Humanity were in total 
abeyance whilst they wrote. I am thankful to know 
that not only amongst Friends, but amongst all classes 
of devout people to-day, a more reasonable and worthy 
view of the Inspiration of the Bible largely obtains. 
Let us then close this section of our enquiry by freely 
admitting that we do not look for infallible certaint}' or 
finality in the utterances of even inspired men. The 
Spirit of God, which is given to guide men into all Truth, 
certifies to us that there is, throughout the inspired 
writings of the Bible, a consistent and progressively 
luminous revelation of that knowledge of God which is 
Life Eternal : but only to the teachings of the Divine 
Son of God (so far as we have correctly received and 
rightly understood them), do we concede infallible 
certainty and absolute Divine Authority. And even with 
regard to His utterances, we have to remember that they 
wete final only in the sense that they revealed Everlast- 
ing principles, upon which the progressive Religion and 
Morality of the world had to be built. 

This last remark — so obviously true as regards the 
progress of Christian enlightenment after the Resurrec- 
tion of our Lord — pointedly suggests the next branch of 
our subject, viz., the progressive character of the Reve- 
lation contained in the Bible. This collection of writings 
is indeed the Record of this manifestly inevitable process, 

I confess that in reference to the subject, I am often 
discouraged and humiliated by the thought that now, at 
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the close of the i gth century, there are multitudes of even I 
educated people who do not yet seem to have opened J 
their eyes to the palpable absurdity of the idea — 1 had | 
almost said— if that were not a discourteous phrase ; but [ 
at any rate to the moral impossibility that the children of I 
the times of Genesis were likely to be taught by the same 
methods, and from the same text books, as we the ad- 
vanced youth of the world's history — for we are no more 
than that — are additionally provided with. And con- 
versely, one wonders exceedingly that we — with the New 
Testament in our hands, and the parting words of the I 
Saviour ringing in our ears, that He had many things to 1 
teach the world after His ascension, which it was not I 
then able to receive, and with all the further develop- ] 
mentsof that great expectation patent to our sight -that I 
we should reckon thegrandbut nowlargelysupplemented t 
Picture-booksoftheold world and thedimforeshadovrings 
of Spiritual Truth contained in the Ceremonial Law, and j 
even the comparatively advanced insight of the old 1 
Hebrew prophets, as on an eqiinl footing of Divine 1 
Inspiration and enlightenment with the teaching of our' I 
Divine Lord and Master, or even with that of His \ 
Apostles ! 

It is often said that the Old and New Testaments 1 
must stand or fall together. Well, yes, they must both 1 
stand, and high above other writings in the estimation of "% 
all who believe in the presence and power of the Lord; 
but not exactly on the same level. Neither, indeed, can I 
some of the Old Testament books stand on an equality j 
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of religious value and inspiration with others, nor even 
portions of the same book with other portions. Take, 
for instance, the book of Psalms, those — for the most 
part — exquisite expressions of personal Faith and Hope, 
of Mercy and Judgment, and yet few will question that 
we are privileged, in the light of Christ's teaching, to see 
far beyond some of the sentiments which they contain. 
I may, perhaps, even venture to ask whether we, ac- 
quainted as we are with the history of the compilation 
of the " Canon'* — are bound to believe that such com- 
positions as the Love Song of Solomon, and some of the 
"Worldly Wisdom" of the Proverbs and the book of 
Ecclesiastes, are much or at all ** inspired?" At all 
events, can anyone doubt that ** The Sermon on the 
Mount" is infinitely more inspired than they ? 

But, in a word, it is surely impossible that this 
venerable old dogma of the equal inspiration and sacred- 
ness of every book and text in the Bible can last through 
another generation. It is my conviction that it has done 
more than almost anything else to discredit the truth of 
the great fact that a Divine Revelation, is, undoubtedly 
contained in the Holy Scriptures. 

For, whilst thus firmly insisting upon the incomplete- 
ness of the early Revelations, it must not be supposed 
that we put a light estimate upon the religious value of 
the Old Testament. The will and purposes of God 
towards His creatures are changeless, and in the deepest 
spiritual experiences of God-seeking and God-fearing men 
of all ages there is a beautiful harmony and coincidence. 
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So that a faithful record of these Divine dealings and o£ 1 
this human experience cannot fail to be an exceedingly I 
precious possession. The saying of Christ respecting 1 
the Scriptures (of the Old Testament, of course) that I 
they testify of Him, reminds us also of the wonderful 
prescience and even minute accuracy cf some of the J 
prophets, in foreseeing and foretelling the coming J 
character and work of the Redeemer. And, finally, 
such a continuous history as the Bible gives us from ' 
very early times, of the planting, growth, and gradual 
extension of the knowledge of God and of His will and 
purposes, is manifestly a Record of the utmost intel- 
tectual interest and spiritual value. 

Coming, now, to the last section of this chapter, wfl.l 
have to enquire what are the laws and limits of privatej 
interpretation, as applied to the Bible. 

It will not do to tell us now-a-days, that — in reference J 
to this question, and no other^our hands are fast tied, 1 
and our understandings bound under some sacred mystic 
spell or obligation — that in fact, we are not at liberty h 
reason and compare; nor to take any account of the I 
inexactitude and variously emblematic and pictorial, 1 
character of the language which served mankind in the f 
very dawn of human intercourse ; nor of the altered cod«) 
ditions of life and experience in which we find ourselves»J 
From all such tyrannous impositions we Friends claim 
to have a charter of freedom. We, of all others, cannot 1 
consent to be bound by any formal or artificial system o( J 
interpretation. The two great popidar systems — tlM 
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literal and the typical — antagonistic as they seem to be, 
really spring from the same root, viz., an unreasoning 
reverence for the strict letter of the whole Bible. Now 
we know that the strictly literal system — I mean the 
system which claims to understand every expression 
in our English Bible, in what it calls the ** plain obvious 
sense,*' would conduct us into a perfect labyrinth of con- 
tradictions and intolerable situations. It is precisely 
this supposed necessity which has landed thousands of 
minds, too logical and thoughtful for its reception, in 
the dismal wilderness of unbelief. And then, with regard 
to the other section of Literalists — those who are addicted 
to the arts of mystical and typical interpretation — who 
expect to find some hidden spiritual meaning in every — 
even the most commonplace — word and event of sacred 
history, we regard all this as the baseless fancies of 
exceptionally constituted and eminently unpractical 
minds. I sometimes think that the habit, for instance, 
of twisting the Mosaic Ceremonial Law into a great 
typical system intended chiefly to foreshadow the 
Realities of Christian Experience, is one of the secret 
devices of the Great Mischief maker, rendered plausible 
by the theory of the equal completeness and finality of all 
Bible Inspiration. Now both these popular systems of 
interpretation ignore the fact that the text is human, 
even when Divinely influenced, and that it has always 
been (in the good sense, of course, and as a simple 
necessity of the case), time-serving. That is, it . is 
always a faithful reflex of the intellectual and spiritual 
attainment of the period in which it was written. 
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It comes, then, to this — that the only Counsellors 
whom we admit in this matter, are — first and chiefly, the 
Divine Spirit who inspired all the truth which the Bible 
contains ; and secondly, under this Influence, the full 
measure of common sense and cultivated intelligence 
with which we are individually endowed. Such, broadly 
stated, are the lights in which, and by which we read the 
Sacred Scriptures. It is not denied that a wide scope of 
individual freedom and judgment, and even of divergence 
of view is thus opened. But if it he argued that such 
license is destructive of the authority of Holy Writ, and 
that the whole fabric, under such disintegrating in- 
fluences, is sure to collapse — we reply that, as a matter 
of fact, it does no such thing. On the contrary we do not 
hesitate to say that all the historical and religious truth 
in the Bible stands out, in the vision of such readers, 
with a fresh and beautiful clearness and solidity. All 
that is human in it is charmingly human and natural, 
and all that is really Divine, is, by contrast, clearly and ' 
gloriously Divine. A chain of continuous and consistent 
development, entirely in harmony with all our other 
knowledge of the Divine methods of working, is thus dis- 
closed, which gives to the Record a character of reality, 
and a claim to the recognition of logical and thoughtful 
minds which it could not possibly — otherwise — possess. 

A book might he written, very usefully, to illustrate 
the application of these principles to special Biblical 
narratives and doctrinal texts. But 1 must remind my 
readers that conciseness and suggestiveness are of the! 
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essence of these papers. I must, therefore, now re- 
luctantly leave this weighty and intensely interesting 
subject, conscious that I have very imperfectly defined 
our position. Yet I trust that I have indicated the 
direction in which Christian thought and conviction are 
now, in our own Society and elsewhere, very generally 
and wisely moving. It is a movement, I repeat, which 
is entirely in accordance with Quaker principles. 

In conclusion, let me say that, if — with all the liberty 
which we claim — any of my readers find not a few events 
and passages in the Record which they cannot yet fully 
understand— or reconcile with the requirements of in- 
tellect, or spiritual and moral intuition — these difficulties 
may safely be left — for the present, at all events — 
unexplained. 

There will be abundance of unmistakable evidence 
remaining that the Bible contains — as I have already 
intimated — an ever brightening record of Divinely re- 
vealed religious truth, ** which is able to make wise unto 
salvation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus." 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE PAST OF THE SOCIETY. 

IT was somewhat unfortunate for the prestige of thej 
Society of Friends that it arose at a time of general, I 
social and religious ferment — an atmosphere which was 1 
likely enough to produce an abundant crop of bubble I 
associations foredoomed speedily to collapse. And, in J 
fact, I suppose this Society is the only one of the group J 
that has survived to the present day. It has lived> I 
because its principles were not composed of mere theo- 1 
logical. gas and speculative notions, but, on the contrary,. ' 
were, and are still, of far too substantial a character for ] 
anything like rapid general appreciation. Unquestion- 
ably it was the solid and serious portion of the people of I 
two centuries and a half ago that was attracted to it — j 
people who were weary of the " Lo! heres" and " Lo 1 
theres," and who welcomed Fox and his associates as the I 
Apostles of their day, because they preached, above all- 1 
other distinguishing doctiine, the Presence of the Spirit I 
of the risen Christ in the hearts of all men. Thus their J 
chief mission, — that of calling people away from the dis-J 
tracting Babel of human voices and the confusions of 4 
human creeds, to the Still, Small Voice of the indwelling f 
Spirit ofGod, was, to that thirsty generation, like thedown-' 
pour of the refreshing rains upon a parched-up Indian 
province threatened with famine. I can pictureto myself 
vividly the fresh up-springing of life, the unspeakable 
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comfort, the joy that would easily have lapsed into a half- 
frantic emotion, if it had not been largely restrained by 
the solemn, heart-searching nature of the Revelation. 
There were, of course, some fanatical outbursts, but these 
have often been portra3'^ed in greatly exaggerated pro- 
portions. It is true also that a determined, and sometimes, 
as it seems to us in this more courteous age, a rather 
rough protest was maintained against priestly tyranny 
and doctrinal perversion. And no wonder : fo^ these 
people suffered cruelly — sometimes to the death — by the 
former ; and popular Theology was then, even more than 
in the present day, debased and misleading. Generally 
speaking, however, the " Early Friends " were an 
eminently sober-minded and practical people. 

It would be difficult to match, on an equal scale, in 
modern history, the zeal and devotion of tnfese propagan- 
dists of the Quaker faith, during, say, the first 60 or 70 
years of the Society's existence. The terrible perse- 
cutions, misrepresentations, and abuse which they 
sufiFered, and the unflinching unanimity and constancy 
with which they met and vanquished it all, is an oft-told 
tale. It excited the surprise, and sometimes even ex- 
torted the admiration of their enemies. And their success 
was great. It has been computed that at the beginning 
of ihe last century there were a hundred thousand 
** Friends" in Great Britain. They themselves seemed to 
have cherished the hope, and their adversaries almost 
admitted the fear, that in another 50 years all Eng- 
land would be converted to the new Religion. They were 
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hearty, if unconscious, believers in the doctrine of the 
" Survival of the Fittest." They had no doubt (no 
more have I) that Quakerism is the purest form of 
modern Christianity ; and therefore they thought it 
niust speedily prevail. But they forgot that good seed 
often has to lie long in the ground exposed to neglect 
and wintry cold, and they failed fully to estimate the 
weakness and dullnessof human nature. History tells us 
with sad reiteration that religious movements, however 
much of the Divine they possess in their initiation, have 
a certain tendency to deteriorate with human handling. 
It was so — and grievously soon — after the first planting 
of the Gospel; and it would seem that the Primitive 
Faith, as the Apostles preached it, and as 
representatives to-day hold it, is still a long way too good ' 
and too pure for adoption by the bulk of mankind. And 
so the primitive type of Quakerism gradually lost its hold 
upon many of its own members, and on people at large. 

In endeavouring briefly to trace the forms in which 
deterioration and consequent temporary retrogression 
overtook the Quaker movement, I must premise that the 
second prominent teaching of the Early Friends was that a 
essentially important Truth, that a man's whole life, T 
down to the minutest particulars, must be in all respects 1 
under the government of the law of righteousness, whu^ l] 
is the Law of Christ. 

But this was not all. They sought to enforce by 1 
human methods a common law of Practice, singularly I 
minute and binding. That is to say, a standard of duty-J 
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in matters of demeanour, and comparatively non-essen- 
tial observance, was set up, backed by a rigid system of 
Church enactment (called Discipline), which aimed at 
moulding all the members into one exact type of external 
uniformity. I could give some curious and even (to us) 
amusing particulars of the extent to which this (as I 
think mistaken) supervision was carried. 

Suffice it, however, to say that in this tendency we 
detect a tap-root of the tree, which soon began to over- 
shadow the Society, and to intercept the sunlight. I 
shall call this obnoxious and parasitic growth. Formality : 
of all spurious growths the one we should least expect to 
assail Quakerism. In writing thus, I may claim to have 
lived in my youth (but even then under protest) beneath 
the lingering shadow of this unwholesome growth. It 
had then passed its prune, and was in the sere and yellow 
leaf. But my memory goes back to the time when the 
"Ministers' gallery" in our Meeting Houses usually 
held, say, one or two Preachers, and three or four 
" ornamental Elders." Very dignified and orthodox - 
looking personages these " Elders " were. Not a few of 
them classed as distinguished "disciplinarians;** and a 
** disciplinarian '* — a man who was thoroughly learned 
in all the in's and out's of the " Book of Discipline " — 
ranked then, I think, fully as high as a great Preacher. 
I believe they were mostly pious and earnest men ; but 
they were unattractive, and to all appearance, singularly 
dry, their good points being for the most part kept 
sedulously out of sight.. Some of them helped me, now 
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aiid tlien, with loving words and sound advice, and 1 
honoured them in a way. But for all that, they reprei 
sented, more or less, a lifeless system. 

Here let me say a few words about the other great* 
characteristics of those days — Quietism. It must not 
be confounded with Formality. Genuine religious 
Quietism, bred of soul-peace and secret communion. | 
with God, is a lovely thing. It has some uniqm 
gem-like beauties, and it nourishes, as nothini 
does, deep persona! holiness. It can never be z 
from any true Quaker Ideal. It is, in fact, one of thoj 
chief ingredients in the idea of Quaker worship, 
even of the best kind of religious activity. Let i 
take, as an embodiment of Quietism, a Quaker Lad^ 
— of the olden time, if you will. Notwithstanding t 
certain quaintness, which was yet altogether becomin| 
and charming, there was about her a pensive yet cheerful 
sweetness, a placid dignity, and composure of expressioQij 
and manner which form to my mind the belh-idealle of ■( 
Christian Lady. . She had not spent the best years of hei 
life in " light reading," or in the acquirement of shovr 
" accomplishments." Her mind was stored {as are ti 
minds of our finest girls of the present day) with S 
knowledge ; and she was (as they are), fully a match fi 
the men, in genuinely good conversation. 

And yet it must be admitted that the tendency t 
tfjrceijjue introversion and Quietism, which hascharactei 
ized some communities and many individual miads fl 
specially deep spirituality, is something to be watchful 
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guarded against. It is, to some temperaments, a speci- 
ously fascinating habit ; but the history of our Society 
seems to show that it paralyzes legitimate Christian 
effort. In the first place, it is apt to regard the care of 
the individual soul as the whole (instead of only the 
primary) duty of man. And secondly, it is largely 
answerable, I think, for the habit which then prevailed, 
of regarding the obligation to Christian Duty as sternly 
coercive, instead of representing it (as it surely is), rather 
as a gentle intimation of — ^prompting to — ready and 
loving Service. Hence repression, which is sometimes 
undoubtedly the duty of Elders, became in those days 
their ordinary service. 

Still, Quietism, in its best sense, is a deep heart- 
quality — altogether different from Formalism* 

Formalism, as I have said, strangled a good deal of 
the life out of Mediaeval Quakerism. It " disowned " 
numbers of its younger Members for marrying " contrary 
to rule.** Many such things it did ; but these were only 
the outward and visible signs of the mischief it was doing 
in secret places. 

There are yet other and even subtler sources of 
difficulty and failure to be noticed. There was the 
inevitable tendency to dwell too exclusively upon some of 
the leading, and more distinguishing, features of the 
Quaker Faith, so as somewhat to overshadow other 
important Truths or presentments of Truth. This 
eventually led, about sixty years ago, to a serious agita- 
tion among a section of Friends in this country, which 
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has told Upon the general attitude of the Society down to ■ 
the present day. A number of earnest people who had 
been brought up as Friends, became alarmed at the 
condition of things in America, and were, besides, so 
impatient of the formality, and inactivity then too 
prevalent among Friends in this country, that they 
practically turned back to methods and ideas which were 1 
by no means in harmony with the teaching of the EarlyV 
Friends. The characteristics of this Beaconite Move-^ 
ment (as it was called) have been thus described by a 
recent writer: 

" It more or less pushed the Central Truth of Quakerism on one 
side, as subordinate, and replaced it by the ordinary Creed of the 
" Evangelicals." It disparaged (he teaching of the Early Friends, 
and had more con tideoct: in the literal words to he found in Scripture 
(which it. of course, interpreted for itself) than ia the old Quaker 
principle of the direct teaching of the Spirit of Christ. Its atlilade 
un questions oF Doctrine. Worship, and the Ministry was also in 
decided contrast with that of the Early Friends. H was, in fact, a 
movement far more !□ harmony with Richard Baxter than with 
George Fox," 

Many of those, however, who embraced the new views 
remained in membership in the Society, and their more 
" Evangelical" views — and their freer — or as the other 
section of the Friends of their day characteristically 
called it — their "creaturely" — activity, are still, as L§ 
have said, an appreciable element in Quaker Society. 

Respecting the great question of the influence 
distinctions and popular prejudice, I shall have moietl 
say in the next chapter, when 1 come to speak of ttu 
present condition and future prospects of the Society. J 
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As regards the past, it is a mistake to suppose that the 
early converts of the 17th century were mostly from the 
lowest, or even the lower ranks. They were mostly 
what we should now call middle-class people — yeomen, 
farmers, and tradespeople, with a fair sprinkling of 
the well educated and well-to-do. Some had been 
Preachers in other denominations. 

When severe persecution had ceased, and the high 
character for integrity and the steady industrious habits 
of the community came into play, wealth soon began to 
accumulate. It brought with it its almost inevitable 
companions — worldliness, and a love of social distinction, 
and its appropriate associations. To this cause we 
must assuredly attribute a not inconsiderable lapse, as 
time wore on, of its younger members. 

And yet, notwithstanding undue Quietism and Re- 
pression, notwithstanding Formalism and Worldliness, 
all through a long century and more there burned at the 
heart of the Quaker Community the true Divine Fire of 
the Love of God and Man. Here and there arose and 
travelled largely, Preachers whose souls were full of 
devotion to Christ, and of large spiritual experience and 
insight. That the lips of some of them had been touched 
with the live coal of the Divine Spirit I can myself 
certainly testify. And I delight to think that a goodly 
company of the Friends of my youth are now actively 
serving in Heaven, although here below they were severe 
Quietists all of them — of one family garb and speech, but 
as blameless and pure, as true and tender-hearted, as 
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kindly and benevolent, as mortals can well be. Peace to 
their memories ! And a blessing on the " good old days'' 
of fifty years ago, in which I and many more awoke to 
the great Light of Spiritual Life, " above the brightness 
of the sun.** And now : — 

" Hail to the better time to come ! 

God speed it, if it be ! 
Oh glorious time ! oh happy days ! 

For those who live to see ^ 

The mighty deeds our sons will do, 

If they be better men 
Than stalwart Fox and Dewsbury, 

Than Edmundson and Penn ! 

Ho ! Guardians of the Ancient Faith, 

Be fearless and unmoved. 
And let the Teachers of the New 

Have room till they are proved. 
For nothing that is old shall fall, 

Or that is new shall last, 
If in it lives — if in it dies 

The Spirit of the Past !" 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE PRESENT CONDITION AND 
FUTURE PROSPECTS OF THE 
SOCIETY. 

THE genuine Quaker — one who accepts the deeply 
spiritual principles of the Society and the polity 
which is based upon them — regards its present condition 
with mixed feelings : not that there is in it more anomaly 
or divergence of view, or more confusion of the cross- 
lights of ancient and modern usage, than exist in all the 
other Christian Churches. Probably the reverse is the 
case, but it is inevitable that a strain will from time to 
time occur in the maintenance of primitive principles 
under new and greatly altered conditions. 

The old type of Friend — such as was portrayed in the 
last chapter — is very nearly extinct. One rarely meets, 
now-a-days, with the quaint, distinguishing costume, 
male or female, or the fine, homely, grammatical speech 
of the olden time ; and therefore " the public '* (always 
prone to hasty and superficial views) judges that the 
Society itself is all but extinct. Some treat this conclu- 
sion carelessly and as a matter of course ; but not a few, 
who know something of the principles which have 
produced characters such as they have read of and been 
personally acquainted with, are sincerely grieved. Both 
classes, however, are too hasty in their judgment. The 
Society is not dead, nor going to die. It has witnessed, 
during the last half century, a very great increase of 
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not the coterie of mere Philanthropists, which people in, 
ffeneral have taken them to be, and which perhaps they 
were — toomuch^ — inthelast century. They are aliveto 
their yet higher calling of bringing men to Christ, and 
teaching them something deep and true about His 
Gospel. But they are not going, I am sure, to neglect 
Philanthropy; they will still be in the van, 1 dare say, 
in every movement which is calculated to benefit man- 
kind, and in which they can consistently engage. At 
the present time one of the most conspicuous proofs of 
their practical Philanthropy (in which the religious 
element is the substantial basis) is the surprising fact 
that this little Society, consisting of only about sevente^i 
thousand persons in Great Britain, teaches in its Firsi- 
day Schools, from week to week, nearly forty thousand 
people, a large proportion of whom are adults ! And 
although this effort has not consciously or professedly 
aimed at proselytizing, nor been always of a very pro- 
nounced Quaker type, its tendency has certainly been in 
that direction. It has, in fact, resulted already in a 
considerable accession to the membership of the Society. I 
But it is probable that those of this class who remain in | 
the Body will need a somewhat lengthened term of 
" apprenticeship," in order to impart to them the deeper 
andmore spiritual characteristics of their new profession; 
for the essence of Quakerism is not to be imbibed in a day. 
They are an interesting class, worthy of all Christian 
sympathy and caie, but they constitute an acknowledged 
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difficulty. On becoming members of this democratic 
Church, they find themselves possessed of powers, for 
the exercise of which they are as yet but imperfectly 
trained. They have, besides, a natural tendency to look 
for the superficially attractive and sensational features of 
religious observance, which prevail all around us. But 
the only plea for the continued existence of the Society y on 
its distinctive historical basis ^ is the rigid exclusion of 
these sensational elements from its teaching and polity. 

There is at the present time, I am thankful to say, an 
abundance of zeal and genuine Christian earnestness 
amongst all classes of Friends, older and younger. But 
so there is, also, in other denominations ; and the latter 
are doing their kind of work far more effectively than we 
could do it. The only possible and consistent course 
that is open to us is to maintain our special ground. 
And we must do it zealously and actively : our light must 
not be hid under a bushel. We must earnestly covet — 
and especially, in these days, our cultivated and gifted 
members — most of whom are rightly engaged in the 
active duties of life — must covet the right call and autho- 
rity (without remuneration and without any of that 
professionalism which is really such a hindrance to 
evangelistic work) to teach and preach a downright 
regenerative Gospel, such as Christ in His human life 
proclaimed, and which He still sustains by His living 
Presence and power. We must not bow to any human 
authority, nor to any human creed, however specious. 
The Quakerism of the Future, to be worthy of continued 
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life, must be a deep and thorough reversal of the worldly 
standards of Religion and religious observances, and — I 
may add — of the Calvinistic Creeds which still so largely 
dominate the Christian Churches. 1 repeat that its real 
success — which is neither more nor less than the fulfil- 
ment of its Special Mission— depends upon the degree in 
which it upholds the genuine principles of primitive 
Quakerism. If it lets these drop, its continued 
existence is not even desirable. 

This, however, is not likely to occur. On this point it 
is scarcely possible greatly to mistake the signs of the 
times. In this country, at any rate, we are certainly 
witnessing a remarkable revival of Old-fashioned 
Quakerism; and the most striking and hopeful feature of 
this revival is that it is specially manifest amongst the 
younger members of the Community. 

Here let us notice a very important link in this connec- 
tion. Our members, both older and younger, who are 
now enlisting themselves heartily amongst the champions 
ofgenuine Quakerism, are thoroughly in touch with the 
best and most intelligent religious feelings of the times. 
They are men and women of the day. Unreasonable and 
immoral dogma, and superficial ceremonial, or Sensational 
Religion will not do for them ; neither will it do for 
thousands of similarly constituted minds outside our 
pale. And I argue boldly that what suits and satisfies 
theformer class would satisfy the others also, if we could 
succeed in reaching them, a7id if, by any means, the 
social obstacles that lie between us can be overcome. 
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But here, if I mistake not, is the greatest difficulty in 
the Future of Quakerism. Of this, more presently. 

I have already made the admission that Quakerism is 
far too good and thorough a profession for anything like 
rapid general adoption. Still, I believe there are now 
living a great number of people, who are largely prepared 
to endorse, in the abstract ^ the principles of the Society. 
They cannot but. admire its manly independence and 
devotion to individual conviction ; the thoroughness with 
which it adopts the counsels of the Master ; its freedom 
from clerical and ecclesiastical domination ; and its grand 
assertion of the "Priesthood of all Believers." And 
I am sure they have the Witness in themselves of the 
truth of that great fundamental tenet of Quakerism, that 
there is, from some unseen Divine source, a ** true Light, 
that lighteth every man that cometh into the world/' 
Furthermore, very many of them have but little faith in 
a system of Religion which makes of them, as it were, 
mere sheep under a human shepherd, and throws upon 
a professional class the duties of the Church. 

What does the reader think of the following, which was 
written to me a few years ago by an eminent Dissenting 
minister, — a man of large experience and wide acquaint- 
ance with the religious world ? : "I know," he said, 
** a number of ministers, in various denominations, who, 
with myself, are weary of our position. If we had to 
choose our lot in life, de novo, I am satisfied we should 
gladly cast it in with the Friends.'' 

So, then, we have good reason to believe that there 
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are all around us — even in unsuspected places — a very 
considerable number of persons who are more or less 
alienated from hearty sympathy with the creeds and 
arrangements of their Churches, and who are, however 
unconsciously, at one with us in most of our fundamental 
views, if not, as yet, in all our fearless applications of 
them. Not a few of these are firm believers in Christ 
and His Gospel, and are longing for a more practical 
realization of their faith, in sympathy and fellowship 
with any who are spiritually like-minded. Others of 
them reckon themselves, and would be generally regarded, 
as widely unorthodox, and even, perhaps, as almost 
without a definite Faith. Possibly, however, some of 
these are nearer than they know, to " the Kingdom of 
God." It is most likely that they have never had pre- 
sented to them plain, practical Spiritual Truth, as v 
hold it, — freed from many of the things that stumblc'l 
them in the popular Creeds of Theologians. 

Now, it is surely worth a great effort to accomplis 
this : for these are the people who are largely directing^,! 
— and are destined increasingly to direct, — the Thoughts 
and moral motives of mankind. Some of them, who ami 
now influencing public opinion feebly, doubtingly, andB 
even mischievously, arc still, we have reason to believet« 
Seekers after Truth ; and both classes, if I mistake not| J 
— from their trained and thoughtful habits of mind- 
such aswouldmost easily and intclhgently assimilate the I 
real Essence of Quakerism, if tiiey were ably informed J 
about it, and could be induced to examine it fairly, andj 
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open their hearts to its spiritual power. They would 
then supply just the kind of intellectual and moral fibre 
which we need, and which the Religious world at large 
urgently needs. Of all this there is much proof in the 
past history of our Society, and there are some con- 
spicuous instances of recent date. 

But how to reach them ? It would seem, from the 
mass of literature, — doctrinal and biographical, — which 
was published by the Early Friends, that their writings 
were extensively read in their day ; and this diligent ex- 
ercise of the Gift of Teaching was one great element in 
their success. But our times are far more exacting, and 
more difficult to manipulate. We are deluged with a 
flood of print on every imaginable subject ; and although 
religious literature of a certain description holds its place 
very fairly in the volume of public reading, it scarcely 
touches the class of which I have been speaking, and 
certainly Quaker apologists will not be much noticed by 
them unless the writing is in really good literary form. 
But we have writers who are capable of this ; and upon 
them rests a great responsibility. 

But now, finally, we come to the great difficulty, — the 
Social question. Of this I have been, for many years, 
a close observer, and it is a sad picture. There is, in 
truth, a great persistent rottenness at the root of this 
matter in society at large ! There are very few people 
who will break with old habits and associations, for the 
sake of conforming their religious profession and practice 
to their convictions, unless it improvesy at the same time^ 
their social position ! 
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People, I notice, mount easily enough from the Primi-' 
tive Methodists to the Wesleyans, from thence to the 
Congregationalists, and from the latter to the National 
Church. And even from "the Church" it is, — in the 
eyes of some,^ — a step upwards to the grand old Basilica 
at Rome. But to profess Quakerism ! — to be looked at 
askance by acquaintances, as touched with Fanaticism, 
and to be greeted with a smile of astonishment by 
friends, — this is altogether another matter 1 

One can hardly avoid thinking, and sometimes speak- 
ing, of this moral flabbiness— this worldliness and irre- 
ligious cowardice — with pity, and even with a degree of 
contempt. But that it exists, no one who knows any- 
thing of the social phases of religious life can doubt. 
It is quite evident, too, that we Friends are specially 
under the ban of this pitiful society law. That it is so 
may be, in a sense, to our credit, for in this respect we 
are but in company with the Early Christians. But the 
evil now reaches beyond its old limits. It affects and 
holds in bondage, almost unconsciously, really worthy 
people. It has become, as it were, a Postulate of So- 
ciety — which, without any pretence of knowledge or 
reason, consigns the claim of Quakerism, as a refuge for 
spiritual Seekers and Wanderers, to the limbo of the 
hopelessly mystical and impossible. We Friends are 
regarded by many as a little worn-out sect, — an old de- 
cayed County Family,^to have been born into whicl 
confers a sort of respectability, but with which it i 
no means desirable to be intimately connected. 
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Now, what is the remedy for this state of things ? 
Perhaps there is none, except that unconscious trans- 
formation which is sometimes brought about by the lapse 
of time and the course of unforeseen events, including, 
especially, the growth of a more intense spirit. But let 
us keep a watchful eye upon the matter, and lose no 
opportunity for promoting in every legitimate way the 
removal of obstacles to the recognition — by the class 
that is in every respect nearest to us — of our title to 
their fellowship and help. 

In saying this, I am very far from wishing to dis- 
courage those who are working so zealously in carrying 
the Gospel to the poor. This must always be a great 
feature of the work of any Christian Church, as it was of 
the Saviour Himself when upon the earth. 

In the next, and final chapter, I propose to gather 
up the threads of my Ideal, and to touch upon a few 
subjects of importance that remain to be noticed. 




CHAPTER XII. 



THE Reader who has followed me thus far, has 
gathered that Quakerism claims to be based upon 
three great principles, which we wiil call Reality, Direct- 
ness, and Thoroughness. 

By Reality we mean the rejection of Scholastic 
Theology and substitutional Doctrine, and of superficial 
and merely sensational methods, and the requirement 
that all which enters into our system of religious faith 
and practice shall he intelligibly serviceable in the 
building up of a consistentlystrong and healthy Christian 
character, —rich in the Love of God and man. 

Directness means the abandonment of ecclesiastical 
dictation and human authority, and the substitution of 
the iinmediate guidance and " Headship of Christ," 
both in the Church and the Individual, it means the 
jealous maintenance of that most precious of all Truths, 
that the way is open, through Christ, for direct access 
to God to every sincere, penitent, humble soul. The 
thought is expressed by the words of George Fox (the 
new Motto of Thr British Friend), " Let nothing come 
between your souls and God but Christ." 

And lastly, — Thoroughness ! I would here emphasize 
strongly my conviction that the greatest failing, — I 
might perhaps say the great sin, — of the professing 
Christian World to-day is superficiality; — a term which 
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includes Sustitutionalism in its various forms, crowned 
by that unspeakably base and mischievous idea that the 
precepts of the Gospel are merely ** Counsels of perfec- 
tion," — sentiments to be admired, — not commands to be 
obeyed. Men are judged by this superficial standard to 
be orthodox Christians, — if they " believe in God and 
the Bible." If they profess their belief that Christ lived 
and died for their sins. His righteousness is supposed to 
be imputed to them ; He lived for them the good life 
which they can never hope to live for themselves ! 

Now all this is the exact reverse of Thoroughness, and 
of the Quaker Ideal. This latter requires that a true 
Christian shall live, in all things, great and small, 
according to the full spirit and meaning of Christ's pre- 
cepts ; — and it involves a belief that such a life is possible. 
" Thoroughness" means that God is willing and able to 
"make the tree good," in order that its fruit may be 
good. It means that by submission to the Spirit and 
Grace of God, the old, self-seeking, rebellious nature of 
man may be subdued and ** slain," — and that men may 
reall)'^ be ** made partakers of the Divine nature." Now 
I am afraid that the so-called ** Evangelical" school of 
Christians, — whose Calvinistic doctrine still pervades 
almost all the Churches, more or less, (the Society of 
Friends not excepted,) does not believe at all in this 
phase of genuine Quaker Thoroughness. 

I doubt if History can show on a considerable scale 
any more remarkable example of Thoroughness in 
fidelity to conviction, than was displayed by the Early 

H 
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Friends. They suffered the loss of Estate, pfl 
Liberty, and, in many instances, of Life, rather than 
sacrifice one iota of this Thoroughness. 

There is nothing in modern Quakerisrn that Iregard 
with more anxiety than the possible loss of this great 
quality ; for without it the whole fabric must inevitably 
fall to pieces. Take, as a crucial instance, the question 
of conformity to the spirit of the world. There are, in 
the New Testament, not a few exceedingly emphatic 
declarations upon this subject; and the Quaker Ideal 
demands a strictly self-denying and unworidly life. 
Granting that it is a nice question of degree, and a 
subject for individual feeling and conviction, it still 
behoves the disciple of the non -ascetic, but stainlessly 
unworldly Master, to keep -well oii the right side of the 
line. 1 do not merely say an addiction to, but any 
approach to, the gay fashionable pleasures and selfish, 
passion -stir ring indulgences of " Society," is not the 
path for the spiritually -minded Christian. Neither can 
he legitimately addict himself to the eager and absorbing 
acquisition of wealth. He feels that, in order to pre-erve 
and cultivate his religious life, and to "keep himself 
unspotted from tiie world," he must sternly repress all 
inclination towards these worldly frivolities and excesses, 
— if, indeed, the old nature and its corrupt tastes are 
still so strong, and the spiritual eletnent so weak, as to 
leave such desires actively stirring within him. For 
surely, in souls and minds that are truly " regenerated," 
these dispositions are supplanted by nobler motives and. 
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aspirations. Imagine, if you can, any of the old 
worthies of our Society frequenting balls, and dances, 
and theatres, or addicting themselves, by preference, to 
the reading of love tales ! 

No doubt there are various schools of thought in 
the Society, as in other Churches, and the individualism 
so characteristic of Quakerism leads inevitably to some 
diversity both in definition and practice. It is, however, 
satisfactory to note that all sections of Friends (in 
England, at all events) accept the authority of Christ 
and the great Truths of His Gospel, though bound by no 
humanly-devised Creed. The section which the writer 
favours — the cautiously progressive, yet conservative 
section — no doubt believes both more and less than the 
" Evangelical " section of the Society. But we do not 
quarrel with our brethren on this account, though we 
earnestly desire their acceptance in its fullness of the 
Quaker Ideal, in all its simplicity and spirituality. For 
we are persuaded that such additions to and subtractions 
from the simple Truth, as we think they sometimes 
make, seriously impede the progress of that sacred 
Cause of righteousness and true spirituality which we 
all have at heart. The Truth, whatever it is, is that 
which, by its very nature, commends itself to thoughtful 
men ; and any admixture of error — though it may only 
be intellectual error — damages the presentation of the 
Gospel in the eyes of the millions who are looking 
anxiously for the realities of Spiritual Light and Life. 
And here we come to the great problem which is now 
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prominently before all the Churches ; namely, ttie 'means 
by which the Gospel can be most effectively carried to 
the world. 

With the methods commonly adopted by the other 
branches of the Christian Church, we are not here con- 
cerned. But we look with keen interest and no little 
anxiety to the issue of the earnest consideration of 
this great question, in which our own Society is now 
engaged. We cannot tolerate any approach to the 
establishment of a separate class of professional pastors 
or preachers. If it were to come to this, upon any 
extensive scale, there would he an end, so far as we can 
see, of our Quaker Ideal ! A good many of us would 
feel bound to testify in some very decided way against 
such a grievous lapse ; so precious, on many accounts, 
do we esteem our ancient testimony to the freedom, the 
right authority, and the unprofessional character of the 
Gospel Ministry ! 

Finally^ I may express my conviction that theSocid 
of Friends (a beautiful title this I) has a great futu) 
before it, if it keeps true to its principles. These pri 
ciples embody the Spirit and precepts of our Masta 
Christ ; and not " the precepts and commandments 
men." Of this teaching of Christ's, it has often beefln 
remarked that it is surprisingly broad and comprehea*! 
sive, — perfectly adaptable to all the varyir 
progressive conditions of human life. But it is alsc 
radical — unique — uncompromising. It utterly contn 
diets the wisdom and policy of " the world," Nq 
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wonder that genuine Christianity, — no wonder that 
Primitive Quakerism wins its way very slowly amongst 
men ! In truth, if we regarded ultimate success of the 
one or the other as a matter which is in the hands of the 
men of the world, — the men of policy rather than prin- 
ciple, as we know them, — we might well despair. But 
to despair of the Cause which has God and Eternal 
Righteousness — the peace and happiness of the whole 
human race — as its source, and aim, and impelling 
power, would be nothing short of wicked faithlessness. 
Let the leaven of the Spirit which animated the Apostles 
of old, and the apostolic men and women of the early 
days of Quakerism, still continue to do its silent 
ineradicable work, — though under a thousand different 
guises and conditions, — and we may be sure that the 
healthy progress of religious and moral upheaval, — the 
slow but certain " leavening " of the crude mass of 
human material, which has undeniably been telling 
upon the last nineteen centuries of the world's history, — 
will not cease to operate, until the sublime prophetic 
vision shall become a recognized reality, — that "the 
knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth, as the 
waters cover the sea !" This may seem to most people 
an immeasurably distant prospect ; but there is this 
other forecast of old, which I regard as largely syn- 
chronous in import with that already quoted, and which 
a still living and increasingly influential Christian 
Church has carried aloft upon its banner for two 
centuries and a half, as a fulfilled experience : 
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■■ This is the covenant thai I will make with ihem ir 
saith the Lord : I will put my law m their ioward part, and write it 
in their hearts : and thej shall no more teach every man hte neigh- 
hour — saying, ' know the Lord,' — -for they shall ail know Me, from 
the least of them to the greatest of them, saith the Lord." '; 

That is to say, the teaching of men shall not be 
regarded as the authoritative and sufficient teaching 
of Religious Truth. The Lord Himself shall teach true 
and willing -hear ted men, the world over. They shall 
gradually recognize His Voice, and learn "to follow 
Him." 

This is surely coming to pass. God is teaching the 
Nations Divine wisdom by some bitter experiences. 
Cultivated and thoughtful people, everywhere are abjur- 
ing Ecclesiastical dictation and mere documentary 
authority, and many of them are anxiously looking for 
a surer basis of religious Belief and guidance. And 
amongst the many great thoughts which the Societj' of 
Friends has still to proclaim to the World, first and 
last and most glorious, rings out the " Voice from 
Heaven," heard upon the " Holy Mount," and so exult- 
antly echoed by the Early Apostles of our Quaker Faitli, 
" This is my Beloved Son ; Hear Him !" 

" Christ has come to teach His people Himself!" 
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